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- Our Educational Creed. 


By Pres. 2. X. Snyder, Normal School, Greeley, Colorado. 
[Read before the General Session of the N. E. A.] 


A creed should set forth a doctrine based upon philos- 
ophy and the scientific conclusions which have been 
reached, and which dominate the thinking world. It is 
necessarily made up of belief and fact. Belief gives 
rise to deep seated sentiment; fact, to rational proced- 
ure. The sentiment from which an act springs deter- 
mines its power, its fruitfulness, its efficiency, and its 
dignity. The fact in an act measures its accuracy, its 
permanency, and its trustworthiness. Any stage of 
civilization is the resultant of belief and fact. Belief 
may wholly change; fact may vary in its relation to be- 
lief and other facts; hence, a creed is not an instrument 
for all time but for the present. In our own time, polit- 
ical, social, religious, and scientific creeds have changed, 
and are changing. Some of them have been reversed. 
During our own time, our educational creed has rapidly 
changed, if not reversed itself. It has changed from 
accretion from without—the accumulation of isolated 
facts to expansion from within in the training of a 
human being—from mechanical accumulation and ten- 
sion for all alike, to the building up of a world within 
each human being in accordance with his tastes and 
powers, who is responsive in turn to the world about 
him, as an observer, and thinker, and social being. 

From the above conception, we shall endeavor to set 
forth our educational creed in the form of theses: 

I. We believe that the application of the doctrine of 
evolution is fundamental in the interpretation of an indi- 
vidual and his education.—Evolution implies involution— 
something to evolve—expand. It has given us the 
child—physical, mental, moral, social, and spiritual. It 
has unified him with the universe. It has given mean- 
ing to the relation of his natures. It is a working prin- 
ciple for the development of the individual, of groups 
of persons, of society, of the state, and of the nation. 
Evolution dignifies the body, in that it establishes that 
all human activities depend upon it. Material pros- 
perity of all kinds, indeed, civilization depends upon the 
body. The body is the avenue and depository of all 
knowledge, thought, sentiments, aspirations and inspira- 
tions. The arts and sciences grow out of it. Healthy 
and strong functioned and functioning cells constitute 
its stock in trade. For these reasons the utmost atten- 
tion should be given to physical education. Large and 
small, strong and weak, sound and unsound, all should 
share in ita benefits. This conception of the body in 
life largely eliminates the false notions that prevail in 
the present methods of physical training, which has be- 
come largely a contest for triumph upon the part of the 
strong, rather than a training in life, and for life, upon 
the part of all. It has interpreted mind as having a 
physiological basis. This, in connection with the motor 
nature gives the circuit of learning from muscle to idea, 
thence to sense, and reversely. All science, all art, all 
philosophy, all religion, is the evolution of mind and 
spirit. Hence, all education is an application of the 
principle of evolution. The following laws of evolutior 


— oferating in the process of the education of 
a child. 

1. Heredity is the Law of Persistence.—It is the 
transmission of characteristics by descent—racial, 
national, and parental. They may be physi:al, mental, 
moral, social, or spiritual. The inside of an animal is 
the record of heredity; the outside, the record of move- 
ment. 

2. Irritability is the Law of Response.—Concessions, 
adaptation to environments—variation. Irritability is 
that property by which the individual reacts upon 
stimuli. 

3. Individuality is the Law of Divine Initiative.—It 
is that which characterizes, or identifies an object, a 
person or an organization. It occasions variation from 
within. 

4. Self-activity is the Law of Reaction.—It is action 
against stimuli. The atom, the molecule, the mass, the 
plant, the animal, the mind, the social mind, the state, 
indeed all things react against environment. It does 
not exist per se, but in relation to other actions. 

5. Altruism is the Law of Affinity or Mutual Aid.— 
Aggregation—organism—community—association. Al- 
truism is the impulse or sentiment of gregariousness. 
From chemical affinity to conjugal, parental, and pa- 
triotic love it is manifested. 

6. Natural selection is the Law of Survival of Fit- 
test.—Struggle for existence. Natural selection the 
great motive force in evolution is constantly eliminat- 
ing the weak—the unfit—and preserving the strong, 
the fittest, or toughest. 

7. Environment is the Law of Impact.—Extrinsic in 
its nature. Energy from without—stimulus. Environ- 
ment is the sum total of external stimuli that affect 
the individual or the mass. 

8. Consecration is the Law of Devotion.—It is that 
sentiment which holds to a purpose. It is fidelity to 
life and action. 

II. We believe that an individual is an involution of 
possibilities. A composite potential.—-Every child is a 
quantum of the past. Some of all that has been is 
focused within him. There is an inherent life stress in 
the constitution of the cells that is responsive to the 
appropriate stimulus. In him are race, national and 
parental elements, and the influence of nature and 
divinity as it has touched and modified the activities of 
humanity. The child is a concentration of the ages. 
The possibility to grow, to think, to feel, to purpose, to 
do and to enjoy is within him. We are indebted to the 
doctrine of evolution for this conception in our educa- 
tional creed. It has been and is the soul of progress, 
whether known or not; but as the consciousness of it 
appears and becomes disseminated, progress is the more 
rapid. 

TIL We believe that the education of an individual is the 
evolution of the possibilities within him—an unfolding of 
the potential.—Education is the expansion of an individual 
into life, consciousness, ethical interpretation, social 
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participation, and divine recognition. If a child is an 
involution of possibilities, his education is an evolution 
of these possibilities into the manifold activities of life 
in its fullest sense. The education of an individual may 
be defined as living fully, readily, and righteously with 
his environment. It is the adjustment of self on the 
one hand to environment, and on the other, adjusting 
environment to self. All that is without acts upon the 
child; he reacts and adjustment occurs. All along the 
line the tendency is to resist, to reconcile, and to ad- 
just. 

The body expands into physical manhood; the mind 
into intellect, feeling, and purpose; the ethical side into 
humanity; the spirit into the development of the higher 
life of which faith, hope, and love are the mainsprings. 
The using ef the elements of life itself at any one stage 
to prepare for the next stage is the order of training. 
To force adult life on the child and call it living, or edu- 
cation, is absurd; but using the life of the child in what- 
ever stage he is living to prepare him for the next stage 
is rational procedure. Education as expansion, in the 
above sense, applies to persons, to states and nations. 

The above principle recognizes that all education com- 
mences in the participation of the child with nature, out 
of which comes the reality for the participation of the 
child with real human life. The social activities of the 
child are but the expression of the expansion of what is 
within to adjust itself to what is without. His babblings 
and later his talk, are but the effort to realize his 
thoughts, feelings, and wants in social participation. 
His civilities and communal relations are but the same 
realization of his mental and social nature. Education 
for service is: first, for self; second, for others, and 
third, for God. It is devotion to vocation, to humanity, 
and to destiny. The impulses to do, to feel, to know 
and exchange are inseparable and fundamental. 

All social service comes out of them. Children in a 
group who are doing and exchanging notions and senti- 
ments are aiding each other and performing social ser- 
vice. The permanent solution of economic and social 
problems must be effected by the application of educa- 
tion or the application of universal life values. While 
education is a process of living—real life—it is a forma- 
tion of the capital stock for future living. The different 
stages in a human life are the embryonic, the infantile, 
the adolescent, the adult, and the senescent. The capi- 
tal stock referred to above which is accumulated during 
one stage for investment in a subsequent stage is an im- 
portant consideration in the process of education. 
These different stages have their special students, a val- 
uable part of our educational economy. Much has come 
out of a study of the infantile and adolescent stages. 
Our practice in many cases has been changed as a re- 
sult; our pedagogical literature has been enriched; a 
broader view and a brighter vision of a human being’s 
life have been gained; but not enough has been made of 
the idea of investment in one stage for the better living 
in the next. The climax of all educational investment 
should be the peace, the joy, the happiness and sweet- 
ness of the senescent period. This view is not the eco- 
nomic and commercial one; but it is the humane and 
Christian one. So that as education may be defined as 
the expansion of a child into present living, it must not 
be lost sight of that it is accumulating for the future. 
Much that is being realized in the true school in the way 
of living will be more fully realized in later life. 

Our complex civilization cannot be thrust into our 
schools; but the mode of life suitable for children be- 
comes an introduction to our complex social relations. 
The school life should grow out of the home life and 
into it at the same time. There will always be surplus 


stock of values that may and will be invested when the 
home relations dawn more fully upon him. The teacher 
should be more of an inspirer and suggester, rather than 
a controller and dictator in the school life; hence, the 
authority in the school should be subjective in the chil- 
dren rather than objective upon the part of the teacher. 
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The nearest related activities to a child are industrial. 
The formal subjects should grow out of these-and into 
these activities, as the use of language should grow out 
of them and into them. Mathematics should grow out 
of them and into them; history should grow out of them 
and into them; literature should grow out of them and 
into them, and so with other subjects. School subjects 
are means to living. 

IV. We believe that the possibilities in individuals are 
variable—no two being the same.—This gives rise in our 
creed to individual treatment. It is breaking down the 
old conception that all are to be ground thru the same 
mill. There is no movement that is so valuable in our 
educational practice to give an opportunity to individual 
creative productiveness. ‘It encourages initiative. It is 
the principle that preserves the individual in the social- 
ization of the school. Socialization without initiative is 
deadening; initiative without socialization is narrow; 
to balance these two is a function of the school. It 
gives different types of citizens, but it gives the best 
product of trained men and women along their respective 
lines. This is what gives rise to the elective system, 
where the tastes, powers, and aspirations of an individual 
are reckoned with in the process of his training. It 
leads to the proper conception of the equality of all peo- 
ple, or rather their inequality. 

V. We believe that the biological principle that function 
precedes structure is equally true in the educational world.— 
Doing precedes structure in all departments of human 
effort. Some one has said, “expression before impres- 
sion.” Action, or to do, grows out of stress—a nutrition 
of feeling for something. A feeling to do sends back 
its reflex influence and deposits itself asastructure. The 
stress to do and attempt to do begets structure. Mo- 
tives, desires, and ideas become clarified by action re- 
flecting back into nerve, muscles, motives, ideas, and 
consciousness. The dynamics of a human action is from 
expression to impression, and vice versa from impression 
to expression, rather than an attempt to work out arbi- 
trarily ideals and ideas of others from without. A child 
should work from stress and image in his own soul, and 
not from anxiety and image in the teacher’s soul. The 
order is action, motor structure, sentiment and ideas, 
and reversely. Hence, education results from the im- 
pulse to act and the acting; thought, knowledge, and 
feeling forming and following with it. An educational 
process ceases to be educational when it ceases to have 
in it the elements of feeling and making a way. This ia the 
basis of interest. This all becomes capitalized child for 
a new endeavor worked out in the same manner. 

Interest grows out of the congruous relation of action, 
images, sentiment, and ideas, and is measured by the af- 
finity of the pupil’s experiences. There is no other real 
index to the growing child than interest. 

VI. We believe true socialization of an individual means 
to transfigure his individual initiative into mutual aid, or 
humanity.—Individuality unsocialized is selfishness. It 
should be transformed. Gregariousness is a funda- 
mental impulse. To stimulate action, images, senti- 
ments, and ideas and to transform them is a large part 
of education. It expands in a course of education from 
the relations of a child to his parents and his classmates 
to that more universal aid that is world wide. It even 
rises above one’s own country and takes in the world of 
human life. 

Education should individualize and at the same time 
socialize. To live in any stage of development is to 
share the sympathies, joys, sorrows, resistances, and 
labors of those with whom we live. A misinterpretation 
of “ Educution is Living” is to engraft the life, as: the 
sympathies, labors, and environments of adult life upon 
the children. This violation of the natural order is seen 
in some teaching where the child is required to adapt 
and work out all the stages of some matured industry. 
Use his own experiences and lead up to the matured in- 
dustry. This will lead him gradually to get hold of the 
historic idea of civilization. Capital stock born in chil- 
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dren is always capable of being stimulated, expanded 
and invested in immediate interests, or the life of their 
own kind. To live over civilization in extreme detail is 
as unnatural as it is impossible. Use the ancestral 
spirit, but telescope the details. 

VIT. We believe that a child is born with the instinct and 
impulse to know and think and to participate with his fel- 
lows, and that the object of his training is individual; the 
aim, social; and the end, civic.—Not individual training 
that makes him selfish, but training that makes him 
powerful, just, and courageous. Not social training 
that destroys the identity of the individual, but training 
that transfigures his ideas, sentiments, and doings into 
humanity. Not a social training that makes the indi- 
vidual feel utterly dependent, but a social training that 
makes him feel independent in his ability and disposition 
to help. A training that makes him feel it a privilege 
to help his fellows, that leads him tu seek opportunities 
to share benefits, whether they be physical, mental, or 
spiritual. Not a civic training that enables him to use 
his state for his own personal ends, but a training that 
actuates him to regard the interests of the people above 
self—a training that makes him battle for righteous- 
ness on public questions and for business and purity in 
politics. A people so trained is the first condition 
toward the solution of many of the vexed questions that 
confront our civilization. It is the mission of the school 
to help bring this about. The school in conjuncture 
with the home has this great work to perform. Like 
all other movements, it is one of evolution, hence it is 
slow but ultimately sure. They must make for the in- 
telligence and righteousness of the community thru the 
children by stimulating and directing the impulse of 
self-development, social participation, and civic hon- 
esty. 

VII. We believe that the external sources of education are 
nature, mind, and spirit.—While there is considerable 
study of the value of nature in the process of education, 
there is not enough attention (the right kind of atten- 
tion) given to it in the schools and in life. A child 
glories in nature—in its spirit rather than in its letter— 
in its touch rather than its study—in its soul rather 
than in its body. The body of nature is studied rather 
than its spirit felt and its soul touched. There isa wide 
difference between science and nature. Science deals 
solely with the body; nature study with the soul. Na- 
ture study is not so much to make people see as it is to 
make them feel. There is a feeling in the soul of every 
one that may be directed toward nature in such a way 
ye make him feel its beauty, its inspiration, and its 
uplift. 

Mind touches and quickens the possibilities within in 
the form of history and literature, the capitalized soul 
of the ages; history as a record of the will of humanity, 
and literature as an expression of the sayings, senti- 
ments, aspirations, and inspirations of humanity. These 
are indispensable in the expansion of a human soul as it 
follows the trail of civilization from the first rude begin- 
nings to the present time. History marks the purpose- 
ful activities of people, and literature marks the sovfl 
and its longings. Meeting and living with people of 
high ideals are always stimulating and enriching. The 
mind of the teacher who is rich in thought and senti- 
ment and ideals touches and quickens. It is an oppor- 
tunity for a child to come in touch with a virile mind 
that glows and sparkles with life and can adapt itself. 

The spirit of Divinity as it operates in a human soul 
is a concep*ion worthy of attention. In this materialis- 
tic and commercial period, in which our civilization is 
living, the utmost importance ehould be attached to the 
quickening of the spirit, or the higher nature. Itis not 
meant to decrease our interest in the industrial and sci- 
entific aspect of the people, but to feed the spirit. Re- 
ligion is the life of God in the human soul. The spirit 
of nature, the spirit of litarature, the spirit of the Bible, 
the spirit of God should all touch the soul of the child. 
The pedagogical graces, truth, beauty, and good should 
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be emphasized more as fundamentals in the real life of 
the child and our civilization. Faith, hope, and love 
should be lived more, should be taught more, should re- 
ceive time for their inception into the lives of the chil- 
dren and people. To study the Bible as mere literature 
is not enough. 

This conception would seem to degrade it to the level 
of all other literature. The four great world bibles, 
Homer, Dante, Goethe, and Shakespeare, and the liter- 
ature that has grown out of them and that clusters 
about them, are powerful stimulants in the growth of a 
human being; but the Bible, which appeals to all classes, 
high and low, wise and ignorant, young and old, is the 
source of spiritual food and should be recognized above 
all for aspiration, consolation, inspiration, and ideals of 
life. It alone portrays the lives of the prophets, mar- 
tyrs, apostles, and the Christ. Teach it as life—the life 
of God in the human soul. Such is the creed set forth 
to all teachers who are leading souls toward destinies in 
this life and the life to come. The proper conception of 
the religion of the Bible among a people has been and is 
an index of its civilization. 

IX. We believe that learning is expressing, thinking, 
feeling, knowing.—A common notion of education is that 
learning consists in knowing. This notion is dominant 
among the laymen in education and even among many 
teachers. There is another view that education con- 
sists in thinking. Another set of modern educators 
think that education consists in doing. This principle 
holds that learning consists in all these—expressing, 
feeling, thinking, knowing. Knowledge ununified is mere 
superficiality. To think a thought and not have it en- 
ergized by putting it into action is to have it but half 
born. To express an experience without some senti- 
ment and thought connected with it is but imitation; 
but to do, to feel, to think is to energize. It is to make 
learning a living force. It is putting it into the whole 
being—body, mind, and spirit. Out of this process 
comes motor, intellectual, ethica!, esthetical, and spirit- 
ual training. This is the development of the whole na- 
ture. It is the conception that education is an expres- 
of the entire individual. It is the embodiment of the 
notion that a trained man is one who has an intellect to 
think, a will to purpose, a hand to do, and a heart to 
enjoy. 

X. We believe that the function of the school is to indi- 
vidualize, socialize, and civilize the individual_——The 
school should be a place for the fullest participation with 
nature, with school fellows, with the home, with the 
community, and with the inheritances of the race, as 
expressed in history, literature, and institutions. The 
school should be a community—a social unity and, at 
the same time, unify itself with the larger life of the 
world. 

To bring about these results there should be a large 
degree of flexibility in theschool-room. Patent methods 
of discipline prevent the fullest and best expression of 
children in forming social ideas and in their realization. 
They-tend toward having the child live within himself— 
toward making him self-centered, selfish, and unfit for 
social blending. The center of interest in the school is 
the children. The school is organized for them. The 
teacher and all equipment is for their aid. A chance 
should be given each child for the development of his 
initiative; a chance should be given each child to blend 
with all others; a chance should be given each child at 
the proper time to express itself relative to its interests, 
and its interests to the relations of the others. In other 
words, the school should be just as democratic as it is 
possible to have it without having it a place of caprice. 
While the child is led to do something for himself, to 
mingle with and do for others, he should see his rela- 
tions to the larger community, the state. Civic life, or 
the motives, sentiments, and ideas that should actuate 
him as a citizen should be nourished and realized in so 
far as his attainment wi!] permit; making a child a civic 

orce commences early in life, 
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XI. We believe that the public school system should be 
the most democratic of our institutions and the most efficient 
for the education of the children, for the elevation of the 
home, for the solution of municipal, state and national 
problems.—Education is constructive from within; it is 
suvjective; legislation is constructive from without ; it 
is objective. In the solution of the great moral, social, 
and civic problems, education must precede legislation. 
That a law may be effective, it must grow out of the 
minds and hearts of the people; it must be a product of 
the social mind. 

A modern school is a group of persons and a teacher 
organized and managed for struggle, aid, and devotion, 
or for individual, social, and civic service. It is organ- 
ized and managed in accordance with the living experi- 
ences of these constituting the group. The teacher is 
an inspirer and a guide. He shares his life with the 
lives of those with whom he lives. Struggle marks the 
modern school in that the individual struggles to com- 
prehend the subjects studied in their relation to his life; 
he struggles to crucify his selfishness and share his in- 
terests with those with whom he is living and thereby 
aids them. He also continuously becomes more devoted 
to what he is doing and to the life of the school and the 
life about him. He finally realizes that he is one of the 
civic community; that he is a citizen and living and 
working with others, and that all he does is for himself 
and the community; and in turn all the community does 
is for itself and him. This is based upon the principle 
that the interests of the individual and the mass are 
identical. 

In a modern school system from the kindergarten to 
the university inclusive, the grade or school above should 
accept the product from the grade or school below. 
This would eliminate the estranged conditions that now 
exist in passing from the kindergarten to the primary 
school, from the grammar school to the high school, 
and from the high school to the college or university. 
In the latter two of these transitions is where we find the 
falling off in attendance. The greatest slaughter of 
the children occurs in the entrance years of the high 
school and of the college. This is because of the ex- 
treme estrangement. From one department to another 
should be as gradual as from one grade to another. A 
mutual understanding should be among those having 
charge of these different departments, so that when a 
child goes from one to the other he goes with as much 
joy and ease as he does from grade to grade. The con- 
ception that the school is of the people for the children 
should always prevail. No school should be a prepara- 
tory school for the one above; the one above should be 
a receiving school for the one below. 

Again, the organization of the modern school is an 
economic problem in which the capital stock is time. 
Any schoo] that wastes the time of a child because of 
its mechanism is unworthy public maintenance and is 
behind the spirit of our civilization. It may have to be 
endured, but is not to be desired. A modern school is 
for the whole people. The interests of the whole 
people have become so varied that much latitude should 
be given for subjects. A school that is narrow in its 
opportunity for entrance is not a school for the whole 
people. A study of our increasing and complex civiliza- 
tion would tend to broaden the teacher and make him 
feel the true import the more, that the people own the 
schools. 

The modern school is a doing and a participating in- 
stitution. Much more time should be given to doing 
with the hands, the head, and heart—more time to real- 
ize ideals by building them and energizing them thru 
doing. This doing is an excellent basis for participa- 
tion. Many things are capable of being made in 
common. The children blend with each other in idea, 
motive, feeling, and doing. Sewing, knitting, weaving, 
basketry, whittling, carving, joinery, gardening, nature 
study, excursions, dramatizing, organizing into groups 
for work for service, etc., belong to doing. The modern 
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school no longer uses the formal subjects as ends in 
themselves, but as growing out of the life, or activities 
of the school and growing back into them. The appli- 
cation of the above would solve the problem of the 
overcrowded curriculum. The overcrowded course of 
study is a result of making subjects ends within them- 
selves. Forsake this fetich and there is relief. The 
school needs emancipation from the priestly authority of 
the teacher and should be placed in possession of the 
heads and affections of the teacher and children. This 
would give the true democratic school. 

XII. We believe in the extension of the free public school 
system from the kindergarten to a great national university 
inclusive.— Every child should come under the influence 
of a good kindergarten. There is more real doing and 
real human blending in a first class kindergarten than 
any other place in this world. There is a frankness and 
beautiful reality not found anywhere else. It is the 
place for the homeless child, the poor man’s child, the 
laboring man’s child, the rich man’s child, indeed any 
child. The kindergarten gets the child before he be- 
comes self-centered and thru his entering into the spirit 
of nature and the feelings and activities of each and all, 
it establishes a real democracy among them, having its 
existence in their hearts. Should all the children four, 
five, and six years of age in our great country have this 
opportunity and also that of going on in the various de- 
partments, what wonderful achievement would be accom- 
plished. 

This great country of ours that stands among nations 
as the parent of democracy should have as the crown of 
the public school system a great national university. It 
should be an institution as wide as human thought, 
feeling, and endeavor; an institution where the great 
world problems whether they be of physics, life, mind, 
society, or state may be worked upon and solved inde- 
pendent of any influence except that of truth. Great 
state problems take time for solution. An institution of 
this kind would help materially in building the ideals of 
the nation and in the solution of the problems that arise. 

XIII. We believe that the school teacher should be 
trained academically and professionally. Nothing can 
take the place of scholarship. It is the reserve power 
of every great teacher. It commands the respect and 
attention of pupils, the people, and the state. Profess- 
sional training is the adjustment of scholarship to the edu- 
cation of the child, the people, and the state. It consists 
in knowing the child and all the relations that exists 
between him and his environment. It is a blending of 
his soul with that of the child in the processes of life. 
He should be interested in the child’s interests and 
activities, skilled in stimulating them onward and up- 
ward to the end of oneness with all that is in the uni- 
verse of things andenergies. He should be a stimulator 
of thought, a molder of opinion, a promptor and leader 
of movements in the community. He should be inter- 
ested and properly active in questions that affect the 
welfare of the people. His success is measured to the 
extent he enters into the movements of human endeavor 
and to the extent he attains their realization. 

BPI 

A radium clock which will keep time indefinitely has 
been invented byan Englishman. The clock comprises a 
small tube, in which is placed a minute quantity of 
radium supported, in an exhausted glass vessel, by a 
quartz rod. To the lower end of the tube, which is 
colored violet by the action of the radium, an electro- 
scope formed of two long leaves or strips of silver is 
attached. A charge of electricity in which there are 
beta rays is transmitted thru the action of the radium 
into the leaves, and the latter thereby expand until they 
touch the sides of the vessel, connected to earth by 
wires, which instantly conduct the electric charge, and 
the leaves fall together. This simple operation is re- 
peated incessantly every two minutes until the radium is 
exhausted, which it is estimated would be thirty thous- 
and years. 
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Retrospective and Prospective 
School Administration. 


By B. F. HUNSICKER, Reading, Pa. 


(Paper read before the Department of School Adminis- 
tration.) 

It is no easy matter to formulate into readable form 
all the tendencies in school administration. We are 
now in a time of transition, and to find even a general 
policy adapted to the country in general would set an 
expert to thinking. In this paper, I can only give 
briefly my opinion of the past and present, and what I 
believe possible in the future. AsI already suggested, 
’ school government is constantly changing. Many things 
enter into a school policy, and I will not try to formu- 
late a policy, but present those tendencies in school 
government which are most significant. 

A school board is a creature of the law-making power 
designed to do certain things, and it owes allegiance to 
this power. In the performance of its duty, it comes 
in contact with other forces, and this creates other 
allegiances. Its duties in general may be divided into 
two classes, business and professional. In the per- 
formance of these duties hinges the history of Amer- 
ican school boards. In the performance of these duties, 
the state, the community, the paid officials, the teach- 
ers, and the pupils all play a part. To know just how 
to keep all the varied factors in harmony, is now, and I 
think has been, the mooted question in school adminis- 
tration. For a solution of the problem, the past does 
not furnish much help. School boards have had 
nearly as much diversity in plan and policy as the num- 
ber of such bodies will permit. In fact, outside of cer- 
tain general regulations of a particular commonwealth, 
school boards have been regulated by the kind of men 
that have composed them. The personnel of school 
boards has been good, indifferent, or bad, according to 
the interest of the community in educational matters. 
The early history of the school board records little, ex- 
cept a difficult task for existence. It was wel! satisfied 
if it could “keep school” with teachers who had suffi- 
cient muscle, sufficient influence, or who could enlist 
sufficient sympathy to get the places. The school 
board, as a rule, wanted to be bothered as little as pos- 
sible. Inthe course of time, however, as new issues 
arose, school boards found themselves confronted with 
various problems. This was too much for men other- 
wise employed and often with a mental equipment un- 
able to grapple intelligently with the situation. This 
gave rise to paid officers, such as secretaries, treasurers, 
superintendents, etc. Here again arose a contention as 
to what these officers should do, and with what author- 
ity they should be clothed. This is now a bone of con- 
tention, and promises to be for some time to come. 


Progress in Administration. 


It is interesting to note the progress in school ad- 
ministration. The school boards now have a broader 
and a more intelligent attitude toward the state, toward 
the community represented, toward the officials, toward 
the teachers, and toward the pupils. They are rele- 
gating self interests to the rear and legislating for the 
good of the pupils. They are beginning to understand 
that the state has committed to them a sacred duty, 
and the present tendency is in favor of doing that duty 
unselfishly and conscientiously. The vague relation be- 
tween the law-making power and district boards is 
clearing up. There is less clash and more recognition 
of a common interest. Law makers legislate more 
generally than they used to in behalf of school districts, 
and less in behalf of selfish interests. 

The past few years have been very encouraging, and 
a better spirit has grown up between these two factors 
in school government. In time the statute books will 
largely reflect the sentiment of the people in regard to 
school legislation. There will not be complete concord, 
and there cannot be so long as people have different 
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notions of education. For instance, in Pennsylvania 
all do not believe in compulsory education; all do not 
advocate a thirteen-year school age limit; all do not 
submit to vaccination. Many have different ideas of 
what shall be taught. The law prescribes at least 
eight branches and names them; many might name 
others and omit some named, making a universal stand- 
ard almost impossible, and yet with all this difference 
people are getting closer together on the subject. 
There is more consultation, more agreement to agree 
or disagree. The gathering of school administration 
men—a thing scarcely possible two decades ago—is 
now not only common, but expected. Men by ming- 
ling grow more progressive, and more intelligent on 
school matters. A pronounced tendency in school ad- 
ministration, therefore, is the influence of representa- 
tive gatherings. 

In the second place the school board and the com- 
munity are on more cordial relations. With the grad- 
ual disappearance of uninterested, negligent, and sel- 
fish school boards, the people at large are becoming 
more interested in school matters. The school director- 
ship is a high and honorable position, in which men 
have unlimited opportunity for work. People are be- 
ginning to slowly realize this, and the result is seen in 
more representative bodies. I think it matters little 
how many members compose a board, or how it may be 
selected, but it does matter what sort of a community 
is back of a board. 

Generally, a board is representative of the character 
of the community. The people pay the taxes and sup- 
port the schools, and they should be interested in the 
kind of schools that are kept. They should fully under- 
stand thatthe schools are a training for citizenship, 
and that the future of a community depends largely on 
the education of the children of the state. The past 
may have been one of indifference, depending upon the 
community, but the future promises to be one of inter- 
est on the part of citizens, who have the welfare of the 
republic at heart. 

The Pupil. 


The third factor with which the school board deals 
is the pupil, and this is the principal factor, for directly 
or indirectly all legislation is for the pupil. In the 
early school, and in some schools of the present, the 
pupil was hardly considered. Little or no discrimina- 
tion was used in the selection of teachers. The pupils 
studied: whatever text-books that happened to bein the 
family. The work of school boards was to comply with 
the law, so as to keep out of its clutches. There was 
little consideration for the pupil. There was no at- 
tempt at method, except as the teacher was conscien- 
tious or not in the discharge of his or her duty. A 
writer of early education well described the school as a 
life of “groans, tears, and blows.” The present de- 
scribes a different status. The slogan to-day is: “Adapt 
the school to the pupil.” This is a complete revolution 
of affairs, and has changed in a measure the whole 
achool policy. The courses of study are now being 
changed to the needs of the pupils. 

This problem is not being easily settled, for persons 
differ in their notions of education. Some believe in a 
comprehensive plan, others in a limited plan; some urge 
a practical education, others only an intellectual, and 
still others would combine both. There is much differ- 
ence of opinion as to how our children shall be educa- 
ted, and what such education shall undertake. Amid 
many opinions school boards hesitate, falter, and some- 
times fail. The tendency, however, is toward a plan, 
regardless of branches, that will develop the pupil for 
competent citizenship. Unfortunately, boards often 
lose sight of the fact that branches of learning are not 
the end of education, but only a means to an end. 
When once they fully understand the higher object of 
the common schools this contention will end. 

The Teacher. 
The next factor that demands our attention is the 
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teacher. Here the tendency is very encouraging, look- 
ing toward, not only a higher appreciation of the in- 
structor, but to a greater efficiency of the teacher. 
School boards did not always and perhaps do not always 
employ teachers because of their capability, but because 
of sympathy or political motive. 

There has been a radical change in the teachers of 
the present and a half century ago, and this is due to the 
fact that school boards understand more fully their re- 
sponsibility. The demand is generally for teachers well 
equipped mentally, physically, and morally. The day is 
passing, when the unfortunate and the unemployed are 
the natural teachers. The future school board will say 
that the natural teacher is the one who has natural talent 
and who has trained that natural talent for the work to 
be done. 

School Board and Officials. 


The last factor I will consider is the most puzzling 
one, and that is the relation of school board to its offi- 
cials. How much power shall be retained by the board, 
and how much shall be delegated to paid officials? The 
present and the past experience of school administra- 
tion present types of two extremes. In the past, school 
boards retained all power; they built school-houses, se- 
lected teachers, made up courses of study, when there 
were any; bought supplies; punished pupils; in fact, no 
detail was too trivial for the school director. 

The modern tendency is shifting to the other extreme 
to make the school board a “ dead letter” and delegate 
all the power to a superintendent over the teaching 
force, another over the finances, another over buildings, 
and so on. The future policy, I think, will tend to a 
course between the two. There is a business side and 
a professional side for the school board to consider. For 
the professional or educational side they must elect a 
superintendent of instruction. 

The duties of the superintendent have been a bone of 
contention. In some cases he has had much authority; 
in others, little. The plan that appeals to me is that 
the school board retain the veto power in all cases, but 
that the superintendent in educational affairs be the one 
to propose and to advise. I think that the superintend- 
ent will soon find his place, and if he is a forceful, tact- 
ful school man, little question of what he may do or 
what he may not do will be raised. The tendency seems 
along the line that the board retain the veto power and 
the superintendent be gauged according to his capacity 
and capability. 

The same may be said of the business end of the 
board. School boards should keep creditable records 
and accounts; should have a correct financial policy, 
but the school board, while it need not create the policy, 
should pass upon it officially. The state makes it respon- 
sible for the management of affairs and it cannot, I 
think, safely delegate its power to some one else. 


In properly maintaining the schools and caring for the 
physical interest of the pupils, the same policy should 
prevail. With the multiplication of duties and the 
necessary repairs incident to the proper housing of 
pupils an expert carpenter or builder is necessary, but he 
should act under the authority of the school board. 

The prevalent tendencies are toward a division 
of labor. Each year will bring about better con- 
ditions; school people are thinking and discussing. 
There is much agitation, but I think it is healthful agi- 
tation. I think it means improved conditions; it means 
a clearer demarcation of professional and administrative 
factors, a more sanitary equipment for the housing of 
pupils and teachers, a better understanding of the re- 
quirements of the teacher and pupils, a closer sympathy 
with the people and a more loyal relation to the legisla- 
tive power. The horizon clears by the breaking up of 
the clouds, and it is the duty of the administrative de- 
partment of education to help dissipate prejudice and 
ignorance—the clouds that mar the educational horizon, 
so that the future may develop a policy that shall realize 
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the hopes of an enlightened and free people. In the 
accomplishment of this end you and I must devotedly 
lend ourselves. 


BPR 
Why Teachers Should Organize. 


By Marcaret A. HALgy, Pres. National Federation of 
Teachers, Chicago. 


(Abstract of paper before General Sessions. ) 


The public school, as a branch of the public service, is 
not receiving from the public the moral and financial 
support it must receive to accomplish its purpose. The 
teachers thruout the United States are awakening to 
a realization of this fact thru their own sufferings, 
caused by the following conditions:—Greatly increased 
cost of living together with the constant demands for 
higher standards of scholarship and professional attain- 
ments and culture which must be met with practically 
stationary and wholly inadequate salaries; insecurity of 
tenure of office and no provision: for old age; and lastly 
lack of recognition of the teacher as an educator, due to 
the increased tendency toward “factoryizing” education, 
making the teacher an automaton—a mere “factory 
hand,” whose duty it is to carry out mechanically and 
unquestioningly the ideas and orders of those clothed 
with the authority of position and who may or may not 
know the needs of the teacher or how to minister to 
them. The individuality of the teacher and her power 
of initiative:are thus destroyed and the result i: courses 
of study, regulations, and equipment which the teachers 
not only have had no voice in selecting, but which often 
have no relation to the children’s needs and which prove 
a hindrance instead of a help in teaching. 

It is necessary that the public understand the effect 
which teaching under these conditions is having upon 
the education of the children. This information can be 
brought to the attention of the public only thru the 
teachers and the teachers can work effectively only thru 
organization. There are those who think of the welfare 
of the children and their needs as separate from those 
of the teachers. They think of any organization for the 
bettering of the teachers’ conditions as something selfish 
and wholly apart from the interests of the children and 
the people, if not positively opposed to the latter. 
While the immediate object of organization may be the 
betterment of the teachers’ conditions, both teachers 
and public must realize that the ultimate end is the bet- 
terment of the service. Any organization of teachers 
whose object and methods are not in harmony with the 
best interests of the children and the schools must even- 
tually work its own destruction. . 

Thru intelligent, organized effort to better the condi- 
tions of teaching will come a better understanding of 
the relation of the public school to the community. 
That relation is still too often comprehended by the 
teachers and public in but one of its respects, viz., as a 
means of acquiring a certain facility in the three R’s. 
Important as is this work it is merely accidental to the 
great object of the public school and a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. A grave responsibility rests on the 
public school teachers and one which no fear of opposi- 
tion or misunderstanding excuses them from meeting. 
It is to organize for the purpose of securing conditions 
that will make it possible for the public school, as a 
democratic institution, to perform its proper function in 
the social organism, which is the preservation and devel- 
opment of the democratic ideal. 


Not only must the teachers themselves organize, but 
to work most effectively for and thru the public school 
they must learn to co-operate with existing organizations 
in every field whose object is the public good. At no 
time in our nation’s history have the need and oppor- 
tunity for such co-operative effort been so great. Or- 
ganization is the recognized method of all intelligent 
effort to-day. 
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The Bradley Institute Exhibit. 


By CHARLES A. BENNETT, Peoria, IIl. 
(Paper read before the Manual Training Department. ) 


The exhibit of Bradley Polytechnic institute is signi- 
ficant, first, because the institute itself is the embodi- 
ment of a new ideal that has been coming forward in ed- 
ucational thought during the past two decades; and, 
second, because the exhibit is wholly a Bradley institute 
product, and therefore expresses the spirit and charac- 
ter of the school in a marked degree. 

Bradley Polytechnic institute, founded by Mrs. Lydia 
Bradley, includes two schools; the school of arts and 
sciences and the school of horology. The school of 
arts and sciences has a six-year course covering the 
work of the academy, or high school, and the junior col- 
lege, or freshman and sophomore years of college work. 
By thus uniting the first two years of the college with 
those of the academy, the institute has placed itself in 
harmony with the modern university system, as distinct 
from the older college system. It recognizes the fact 
that to-day the work of the junior college is more like 
that of the academy than it is like the work of the 
senior college. In other words, the break in the stu- 
dent’s course, when it comes between the second and 
third college years, is less marked and more rational than 
when it comes between the fourth year of the high 
school and the first year of the college. It has other 
points of interest but it is not my purpose to present 
them now. The fact I wish to point out is that having 
adopted the six-year plan of organization, a very rich 
and unified curriculum becomes possible—a curriculum 
fitting students for the professional schools and the uni- 
versity or preparing them for a life of usefulness in a 
variety of industries and occupations. With courses in 
the languages, literature, history, and government, mathe- 
matics and the sciences, drawing, engineering, shopwork, 
and domestic economy Bradley institute is especially fa- 
vored in its facilities for helping a young man (ora 
young woman) to discover what he is best fitted for and 
to start him on his road to success. 

Five groups of studies are open to a student: the sci- 
ence, engineering, classics, literature, and the mechanic 
arts. The latter has been changed recently to cover 
only four years instead of six, thus making it a techni- 
cal course of secondary school grade in which is found 
the maximum of drawing, shopwork and applied sci- 
ence. 

The school of horology is a trade school for watch- 
makers, jewelers, engravers, and opticians. From this 
school men go directly into positions requiring a high 
degree of technical skill. On account of the complete- 
ness of its equipment, this school holds a unique position 
among schools of horology. 

To make evident the character of the work done in 
each of the courses in these two schools, the relation of 
the courses to each other, and to indicate the spirit in 
which the work is done, was the aim in preparing the 
exhibit of Bradley institute now in the Education Build- 
ing. Four different means were employed in the ex- 
hibit: 

First, charts and maps. Two of these are of special 
significance —the colored chart of the curriculum of the 
school of arts and sciences, and the map showing the 
distribution of students who have attended the school of 
horology. 

Sscond, wing-frame cabinets. In these may be found 
photographs of buildings, class-rooms, laboratories, 
workshops, etc., and outlines of courses arranged by de- 
partments. Many of these outlines are illustrated by 
means of photographs, note-book pages, drawings, or 
samples of written work. 

Third, cases. These contain samples of students’ 
work in mathematics, literature, language, history, biol- 
ogy, food work, sewing, art, manual training, jewelry, 
engraving, etc. 

Fourth, a book of information. This gives an histor- 
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ical sketch and many details of organization and of 
courses. 

These four means of exhibiting have been unified by 
an installation which is harmonious in design. Each 
case and piece of furniture composing the installation 
was designed and made at the institute. The design- 
ing was done by members of the faculty of the depart- 
ment of manual arts, and most of the pieces were made 
by the superintendent of buildings assisted by an ex- 
student. A few were made by students in their regular 
classes. The photographs, including enlargements, were 
made by both students and members of the faculty; like- 
wise the charts and maps, while the glass work in the 
screen is the work of a class of girls and was designed 
by one of their number. The metal letters of the sign 
on the rear wall are the work of a class of boys. 

I believe this exhibit offers the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. Those who are studying the problem of manual 
training for a general high school, as distinct from a 
manual training high school, will find here that work in 
the manual arts has become an integral part of a broad 
high school curriculum, and that in common with Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and history, it is required of all stu- 
dents—of some, much, of others, little. 

2. New laboratory courses in mathematics may be 
found here. : 

3. It offers suggestions to those who are looking for 
ways of making more vital the relationship between art 
and manual training. 

4. It may encourage those who believe that in metal 
working there isa rich undeveloped field of manual 
training, especially for secondary schools. 


BPI 
Questionnaire Methods of Child 
Study. 


By WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, State Normal School, 
Moorhead, Minn. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before Department of Child 
Study.) 

Like all other innovations in science, the questionnaire 
method of investigation has had its enthusiastic sup- 
porters and its energetic opponents. The arguments 
urged against its use are of two kinds: 

Bn Objections to the quality of data which it sup- 
plies. 

(b) Objections to the generalizations drawn, inde- 
pendently of the quality of the data. 

But it is easily demonstrated that the weaknesses 
pointed out in bothclasses of objections are either: 

(a) Such as are common to other methods also. 

(b) Such as arise from abuse of the method or from 
incompetence of the investigators. 

(c) Such as are insignificant in comparison with the 
reliable conclusions reached. 

Since justice demands that any method be judged by 
its best results rather than its worst, or at least by its 
operation in the hands of those competent to manipulate 
it, these objections may be ruled out of consideration. 

Some of the most obvious advantages of the ques- 
tionnaire method are as follows: 

1. It simplifies its problems by eliminating from its 
data the personalities of the contributors. The mate- 
rial studied is thus free from the thousand and one little 
elements of feeling, thought, and action, which render 
the child such a complex and intricate problem to solve, 
when directly studied. 

2. By this method data, which otherwise would be 
practically inaccessible, may be collected from all parts 
of the world, at very slight expense. Any doubt as to 
the absolute accuracy of some of the material thus col- 
lected is more than compensated for by the broader field 
covered and the consequently more representative char- 
acter of the generalizations. 

3. Thousands of children of all ages may be studied 
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at the same time, and lines of development for the whole 
school period determined in a few days, which, if studied 
by direct observation of individual children, would re- 
quire as many yearsas are covered by the generalizations 
of the study. If the tendencies thus revealed are not 
typical of all children, they at least fairly represent 
children who are in school; and it is to such that the 
generalizations are most commonly applied in practice. 

4, Frequently unexpected principles develop, quite in- 
cidentally, in the course of an investigation, which are 
more important than those originally sought. Studies of 
children’s drawings have been especially fruitful in gen- 
eralizations of this kind, but nearly all invest‘gations 
produce them to some extent. These characteristics are 
injected into the written answers quite unconsciously by 
the children, and therefore represent the most funda- 
mental tendencies of their nature. Yet most of them 
would be overlooked in the complexity of a direct per- 
sonal study of children. 

5. By solving many of the problems of child life at 
long range this method prepares one for a more easy 
conquest of the remaining problems thru personal con- 
tact, by greatly simplifying the situation. It furnishes 
a gradual approach to child nature. 

But the questionnaire method has its limitations as well 
as its merits. There are many fields which it cannot en- 
ter,many types of problems to which it cannot be applied. 
But confined to its own field, and judged by its achieved 
results, whether in the quality and variety of its gener- 
alizations in their application in practice, or in the en- 
thusiasm engendered in its users, this method must be 
admitted to be second to none. 


PI 
Modern School Architecture. 


By WILLIAM B. ITTNER, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Abstract of paper before Department School Adminis- 
tration. ) 

In the school buildings recently erected in St. Louis 
the effort has been made to invest the buildings with 
that measure of architectural fitness now recognized as 
essential in training the minds of pupils to the percep- 
tion of the beautiful in conjunction with the useful 
during the most receptive period of life. 

The general ground plans are similar, approximating 
in form to the letter E, admitting outside light and air 
to all rooms and corridors; and in all cases the sites 
have been selacted to permit ample space for playgrounds. 
In no case has the height of the building exceeded three 
stories; the tendency being two stories, with a high 
basement. 

The heating and ventilating has all been planned for 
a mechanical system, using low pressure steam and a 
fan for propelling the air thruout every part of the 
building ; and has been designed on the basis of supply- 
ing each pupil with thirty cubic feet of pure air per 
minute. 

All outer and interior bearing walls are of hard brick 
laid in Portland cement mortar, while interior non-bear- 
ing partitions are of hollow tile. All stairways are of 
iron, and five feet wide ; the boxes of treads being filled 
with concrete covered with asphaltum, which renders 
them noiseless and non-slipping. 

The plumbing is of the most approved sanitary type, 
and is installed under a system of rigid inspection, like 
the balance of the work. 

Class-rooms are equipped with natural slate black- 
boards, and desks of the single adjustable type, with 
aisles eighteen inches wide between desks. Drinking 
fountains are installed in corridors as well as in yards 
and basements. 

Two of our buildings recently erected and devoted to 
higher education, are the William McKinley Manual 
Training High school, and the James E. Yeatman Manual 
Training High school. This idea of supplementing the 
work of the brain by the work of the hand, has 
dominated the plans of these buildings ; and will illus- 
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trate that idea of educational expansion which is one of . 
the marked tendencies of our time. 

The buildings are almost square in plan, and of a 
more complex nature than the schools for younger 
pupils ; provision being made for chemistry, physics, and 
biology laboratories, woodworking and forge rooms, 
husiness college rooms, as well as domestic science and 
gymnasium; all with their necessary locker and store- 
rooms. 

In the Teachers College a somewhat different problem 
is presented, in that it is devoted exclusively to the 
training of teachers, and provides accommodation for 
two hundred and fifty young women who receive a train- 
ing that fits them for service in the public schools 
of St. Louis. ; 

To meet the demand for more school-rooms where a 
building may be temporarily overcrowded with pupils, a 
portable school-room was designed which could readily 
be taken apart, transported in vans and set up where 
needed; at the same time answering the purpose of a 
well lighted, ventilated, and comfortable class-room. 
These rooms are fitted with sixty adjustable desks, and 
in all respects make a satisfactory class-room. Their 
cost has been about $850, ready for school furniture. 


BP 
Influence of the Art School and 
Museums on Civic Life. 


By W. H. WUERPEL. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of Art.) 


The urging need of our times is refinement. We 
have acquired money, and luxury seems to have become 
our passion. Yet we are not a refined people. The 
newness of our works and our deeds is to be read in 
glaring colors on the face of all things. 

The cause of this is readily found. We lack taste, 
and frequently admire that which has no element of the 
artistic in it. This lack of discrimination has been dis- 
covered by foreign nations of undoubted artistic stand- 
ing, and they have taken advantage of it by flooding 
our country with so-called “goods for American trade.” 
No more conclusive proof of our ignorance in matters 
of art and refinement can be shown than this contempt 
for our taste. 

And unfortunately the evil does not stop here. Our 
own artisans, alert, skilful, inventive, and ingenious, 
imitate these doubtful examples of foreign: workman- 
ship, losing in the transition even the meager ear-marks 
of art to be found in the originals, advertising “High 
Art Goods” of domestic manufacture. 

The remedy for this lies within the reach of artisan 
and people alike. The training necessary to develop 
taste and discrimination can be had in the art school 
and in the art museum; and nowhere else in this coun- 
try, for we are still too crude, too young, to have sur- 
rounded ourselves with that which is best in art. We 
do not need a flood of painters, sculptors, and architects 
to awaken the spirit of culture within us. We want 
skilled artisans to do the work, and an interested, appre- 
ciative public to encourage it. 

For the one we have the art school with its equip- 
ment for technical training; for the other, we have the 
museums in which are constantly shown the best ex- 
amples that can be found, of the good and beautiful 
things that have been achieved in art. 

So long as the one is not patronized and the other 
remains empty, so long will the progress of our culture 
be retarded. 

CEPEN 
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Co-E.ducation. 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL, President of Clark University. 


(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Higher Education. ) 


Every profound discussion of co-education must be 
connected with the doctrines of heredity, an ounce of 
which, in Huxley’s well-worn phrase is worth a ton of 
education. In a recent study, it seems established that 
higher education in this country reduces the rate of 
both marriage and offspring, so that barely three-fourths 
of our male, and only about one-half of our female grad- 
_uates marry, and those who do so, marry late, and have 
few children. Mental strain in early womanhood is the 
cause of imperfect mammary function, which is the first 
stage in the evolution of sterility which, as Bunge has 
shown, if once lost in a mother, can never be regained 
in her posterity. These are general results not neces- 
sarily connected with co-education. 

From puberty on, boys and girls begin to differ rapid- 
ly in every tissue, measurement, and quality of soul. 
This difference increases up to full nubility, and is 
greater in civilization than in savagery. Every sexual 
difference should be emphasized—man made more manly, 
and woman more womanly. In the family, budding boys 
and girls draw apart. To run with the other sex is con- 
demned by sentiment. How the high school interferes 
with these laws of nature, recent studies show, in which 
a large percent. of girls actually wish they were boys. 
Their ideals grow masculine, and we seem slowly to be 
developing a female sex without a female character. So 
far have the actions against the old restraint gone, that 
feminists still regard every effort to differentiate as en- 
dangering a relapse to old conditions. Again, the rapid 
feminization of our schools encourages women teachers 
to give their own masculine traits and ideals free rein. 

Once more, girls’ manners are roughened, and they 
do not develop pride in distinctively feminine qualities, 
or the grace and charm of their young womanhood, or 
lack a little respect for their sex. Girls have much re- 
sponsibility in bestowing the stimulus of their approval 
aright. It is said that association with boys makes high 
school girls less poetic, impulsive, romantic, their con- 
duct more thoughtful, but I maintain, women teachers 
to the contrary notwithstanding, that this is unfortu- 
pate; that something is wrong with the girl in the 
middle teens who is not gushy or sentimental, at least 
at times. So it is said that the presence of girls is 
humanizing for boys, but there is something wrong with 
the boy at this age who can truly be called a perfect 
gentleman. I do not like to urge that he should bea 
little rowdy or barbaric, but vigor must not be sacrified 
to primness, and masculinity at this age does not nor- 
mally take a high polish. Nature impels boys to get 
away, in certain respects, from girls and women, who- 
ever they are. Some suffer subtle eviration, while others 
react, with coarseness toward femininity, if held in too 
close quarters with girls. 

At eighteen, the age of college entrance, the normal 
girl is settled in her health, can endure great strain, 
has much self-knowledge, is nearer genius and beauty 
than she will ever be again. The average college age 
comprises the age when more of her sex marry and be- 
come mothers, than during any other quadrennium. 
She is far nearer the apex of her full maturity than are 
her male classmates of the same age. It is normal for 
her mating instincts to focus on men five to ten years 
older. She excells her boy classmates in perception, 
memory, and far morein insight into character and 
motives. Atno age is her mental superiority to the 
other sex so great, and this he feels and resents in a 
dumb way, but he seems to her crude and so far below 
the ideals of his sex that there is some disenchantment, 
unconscious tho it be. Thus an unwedded life may 
seem more inconsolable. If she turns to plans of self- 
support, she can compete with her shallow class-mates, 
but utterly fails to realize, what is so often tragic to her, 
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how much more he will develop, and how much more ad- 
vanced her real male competitors in life will be than he 
is. Familiarity, too, relaxes sexual tonicity for all the 
secondary qualities. This is one of the most precious 
of all educative influences, but boys often grow un- 
chivalric and girls careless in conduct, manner, and at- 
tire. Thus romance, that has always gilded this rela- 
tion, dulls down to commonplace. 

Where the presence of good girls stimulates thought 
of wedlock before its timein young men, plans for bread 
winning are involved. If he marries a classmate a year 
or two after graduation, happy as these unions often 
are, he is often led to teaching or other occupations 
that involve a compromise with his ideals, and perhaps 
a change of plan or profession. ; 

Again, girls more often end education with college, 
while the boy must win his liv ihood by what he gets, and 
more often goes on. Purely humanistic culture studies 
are her end, while man must specialize. Here he often 
has his first genuine intellectual awakening, such as the 
girl has earlier found in tne humanities. 

Once more, girls appropriate and accept on authority, 
but fail when thrown upon their own resources. This 
evokes the best ina boy. The girl will always excel 
under text-book and recitation methods, and the boy 
grow listless, but in laboratory methods and in research 
boys leave girls far behind. All educational colleges 
show some spontaneous segregation as to topics, and 
girls tend to those departments where old routine 
methods prevail. Their conservatism thus interferes 
with educational progress. 

The higher education of woman involves all the diffi- 
culties of that of man, but with many new ones of its 
own. The girls’ colleges train for self-support, and 
hold that if marriage come it can best take care of it- 
self. I urgethe precise opposite. The bachelor woman, 
who in Herbert Spencer’s phrase has developed individ- 
uation at the expense of genesis, is a magnificent crea- 
ture, but no$ made for wifehood or motherhood. The 
thirty years’ war of sex against sex is now slowly pass- 
ing, and the best men and women are now addressing 
themselves anew to the greatest educational question 
of our generation—how to prolong with profit the pre- 
nubial stage of apprenticeship to life, so as to bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number with the least 
evil. 

PAN 


The Library and Class Instruction. 


By CLARENCE E. MELENEY, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before the Library Depart- 
ment.) 

In the elementary schools of the city of New York 
there are 7,981 class libraries. The appropriation for 
libraries for the year 1904 was forty-five thousand 
dollars. 

The library list contains the following classifications: 

1. Books for teachers’ use only. 

2. Books for use of pupils: 

(a.\—Supplementary reading relating to the course 
of study; 

(b.)—Literature, prose, and poetry. 

These books are used as follows: 

1. In the class room; as aids to study and to develop 
the power of individual effort, to encourage research; 
as critical reading; as a means of training the pupils in 
library work, and prepare them to use public and private 
libraries as a means of education in after life. 

2... Home work to supplement the library work in the 
class-room. 

Class libraries in high schools, and in higher grades 
of the elementary schools are organized under the de- 
partment system. 

The administration of the class libraries is under the 
supervision of the principal, who is responsible for the 
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selection and ordering of the books; the class teacher, 
who is responsible for the general care and use of the 
books; a class librarian, one of the pupils who attends 
to the business. 

The books used are analyzed by the teacher, in order 
to direct certain pupils to the specific material needed. 
Books of literature, when most successfully used, are 
selected by the pupils voluntarily, according to their 
own tastes. 

There are very many branches of the New York and 
Brooklyn public libraries well distributed, and many 
other library systems maintained by philanthropic 
societies. Many pupils in our public schools are “mem- 
bers” of these libraries, and are constant readers. The 
traveling libraries, loaned by the societies, have been 
for a long time available not only to day schools, but to 
the vacation schools, play grounds and evening recrea- 
tion centers. These are found to be of less value to the 
public schools than the class libraries. In this large 
system we maintain that the library should be in the 
class-room; that it should be organized, maintained, and 
used as a part of the regular school equipment. The 
class library serves as a training school for pupils, who 
in after life, will need the public and circulating library 
as a means of self education. The class library occupies 
a similar relation to the education of the individual, that 
the ordinary means of school instruction does, namely, as 
a means of training the pupil and fitting him to continue 
his education in after life. We believe that a teacher’s 
qualification should make her as competent to train 
pupils to habits of library work, as to instruct in subjects 
of the course of study by the use of text-books and 
other material. 


PN 
The Co-ordinate Method of Edu- 
cation. 
By CHARLES F, THWING, President Western Reserve 
University. 


(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Higher Education. ) 

Among the advantages of the co-ordinate method 
are: (1) It represents the university atmosphere. 
This advantage applies to the co-ordinate method in 
contrast with the separate college for women. The 
ordinary college for women, be its parks never so 
charming, its acres never so numerous, its halls never so 
inspiring, does not impress the beholder with its 
scholastic conditions. It is Baliol, or Trinity, or St. 
Johns without the other colleges, charming, beautiful, 
useful but lacking the atmosphere of scholarship which 
helps to make Oxford Oxford and Cambridge Cambridge. 
The value of such an atmosphere for both teacher and 
student is great. It represents noble traditions, inspir- 
ations rich and significant. 

(2) A second advantage belonging to the co-ordinate 
college is the advantage of the more ample equipment. 
This advantage, too, is to be studied in contrast with 
the separate college. Libraries, laboratories of all de- 
partments, can be made more ample under the co-ordin- 
ate method. Such equipment directly and largely con- 
tributes to the highest interest of the whole academic 
community. 

(8) The co-ordinate method, moreover, removes men 
and women from constant and intimate association with 
each other. There are many kinds of co-education. 
There is the lecture co-education, in which students lis- 
ten to the same lectures. There is also the laboratory 
co-education in which they work side by side in the same 
laboratory. There is the recitation co-education, in 
which they recite at the same time and to one teacher. 
It may also be said that there is the “ walking” co-edu- 
cation, and the “‘dining,” and the “‘calling” co-edu- 
cation. Some colleges have all of these degrees; other 
colleges seem to have only the less marked. Between 
them there is a wide and deep chasm. Advantages be- 
long to each sort. But under the co-ordinate method 
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no such constant or intimate association is promoted. 
Parents are usually willing to accept both the condi- 
tions and the results of young women and young men 
being together; but they wish their being together to 
be under the best conditions. They are reluctant for 
life’s choices to be made without proper supervision. 

(4) Positively, the co-ordinate method tends to put 
men and women into proper association. They dwell in 
the same university atmosphere. They are subject to 
the same general conditions. They are loyal to the 
same scholastic standards. They may or may not be 
taught by the same teachers. They are near together, 
but not too near; they are remote, but not too remote. 
The association of college men and women should be 
natural, healthful, wholesome, inspiring to scholarship, 
quickening to large womanhood, purifying to strong 
manhood. 


EPR 
The Capabilities of School Children. 


By D. P. MACMILLAN, Director Department of Child 
Study and Pedagogic Investigation, Chicago Public 
Schools. 

(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Child Study.) 

Every one who deals with human affairs is in his own 
way a practical psychologist. He is taught by actual 
experiences what types of mind to call normal, and what 
are the various deviations from this empirical standard. 
He therefore inevitably assumes a norm and classifies 
accordingly, altho this classification may be no more 
specific than on the basis of “general intelligence.” 
Such a criterion of capability will not suffice for the ed- 
ucator of children. If education is to be at all well 
rounded, there ought to be at hand a detailed account 
of the elements involved in mental capaability. 

Several attempts in this direction have already been 
made, either in adopting the social agencies already in 
operation or in proposing new ones. The school is called 
an evaluator, or the teacher is considered a judge, or 
further, it has been proposed to establish unit questions 
or problems in the various staple studies of the school 
curriculum to test capability. To each of these vital 
objections can be raised. The one most common to all 
three is that skillin getting experience thru symbols is 
no criterion of capability in dealing with life situa- 
tions. 

We must, then, get our standard of mental function- 
ing from a consideration of the psychical factors in- 
volved in successfully coping with persons, objects, and 
events in actual life, and this success in control must be 
interpreted as the active mental attitude of the individ- 
ual in adjusting himself to environment. In such a 
person and in such circumstances, self-initiation and self- 
direction are shown by an inquiring attitude of mind. 
The chief psychical factors in this mental attitude are: 
Perceptual acuity in the sense of motivated perception; 
anticipatory or expectant attention; affective and emo- 
tional responsiveness; constructive imagination; reliable 
memory; persistence; conceptual discernment of rele 
vanv and valuable facts and balanced judgment. 

In carrying on practical tests, the following consider- 
ations should be borne in mind: First, the marked supe- 
riority and fruitfulness of tests made upon the active 
phases of child life over the passive,—tests of action and 
doing over tests of bodily structure and anatomy; sec- 
ondly, that of these activities the expressive furnish a 
better index of capability than the receptive; thirdly, 
that the motived motor are truer indexes of mental 
power than the bodily reflexes and au+smatisms; fourth- 
ly, the strict subserviance in which the use of instru- 
ments of precision should be held in regard to expert 
observation upon children’s reactions in their most nat- 
ural media and most familiar moods; fifthly, the neces- 
sity that an experimenter with children is always under, 
of not only making the instruments of précision adapt- 
able to their bodily condition, but also of adapting the 
experiments to their grade of development. 
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Tests on the expressive features of children’s reac- 
tions, should, then, include tests and measurements to 
determine the characteristics of growth and bodily pro- 
portion; tests of bodily nutrition and bodily movement; 
sensory tests, perception tests, tests of the various forms 
of memorizing; tests of the attributes and quality of 
imagination, tests of the character of attention, of the 
associational processes and of judgment. 


Secret Fraternities in High Schools. 


By GILBERT B. MORRISON. 


(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
High School Education. ) 

Secret fraternities illustrate the universal tendency 
to organize. It shows itself even among young chil- 
dren. We cannot complain of it as a general principle. 
The spirit of good and the spirit of evil have always ex- 
isted side by side in human nature; both have always 
employed organization to reach their ends. A principle 
cannot be defended on account of its naturalness. It is 
as natural to be bad as it is to be good. If secret fra- 
ternities are good for the school as a whole they should 
be encouraged; if they are detrimental to order and a 
proper democratic spirit they should be discouraged. 
The question of high school fraternities should not be 
confused with that of college fraternities. Whatever 
may be said for or against college fraternities, it is 
strictly toward high schools that this discussion is di- 
rected. Secret fraternities in high schools are of re- 
cent growth. They have no traditions. We can there- 
fore judge them on their merits. The claim that a man 
who does not belong to a fraternity is not a good judge 
of them is untenable. A man need not be an apple tree 
to be a good judge of the fruit. High school fraterni- 
ties are sometimes started without evil intention, but 
being wrong in principle they soon become troublesome. 
Qualifications for membership are good looks, good 
clothes, and facility in “getting into society.” Their 
ability as students has little to do with their selection. 
It soon becomes exclusive, self-important, mysterious, 
hidden, deceitful, and, under censure, impertinent. 
They become undemocratic, clannish, and assume a ridi- 
culous air of superiority which arouses the hostility of 
other pupils, and another fraternity is started to get 
even with the first one. Strife, discord, and ill-feeling 
follow and the school is kept in aturmoil. Exception to 
this condition can sometimes be found while fraternities 
are in the early stages of their history; while they are 
gaining the countenance of the easy-going principal who 
is afraid of making “trouble.” 

A recent circular letter discloses that high school 
principals disapprove of high school fraternities. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be—(1) That they are 
unnecessary for high schocl pupils living at home; (2) 
that whatever good might be claimed for college frater- 
nities could not apply to boys of high school age; (8) 
that public schools should be democratic and free from 
caste and organized snobbery; (4) that these fraternities 
among children do have a tendency to set up social ex- 
clusiveness and caste in the schools; (5) that they are 
a source of discord among the pupils; (6) that they 
become factional in their characteristics, and that loyalty 
to the fraternity generally breeds disloyalty to every- 
thing else; (7) that they dissipate the energies of the 
pupils and interfere with their studies; (8) that they are 
selfish and narrow in their aims and methods; that the 
conduct of the pupils should be open and above board, 
and there is no legitimate want or need in child na- 
ture which calls for secret or dark lantern proceed- 
ings, and (10) that whatever of a social nature which it 
is necessary to encourage in schoo] can be done thru 
other and better forms of society which can be under 
the supervision and control of the principal. The best 
remedy for them seems to be to deprive the members 
of participation in all school affairs outside the class- 
room. 
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The General Tendency of College 
Athletics. 


By CHANCELLOR E. BENJ. ANDREWS, of the University 
of Nebraska. 


(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Higher Education. ) 

The general tendency, that is the net tendency, of 
athletic exercises and systems in American universities 
and colleges, including intercollegiate competition, is 
good. Evils and infelicities exist but they are in a way 
to be eradicated, or at least kept under. 

Recent years more than any before have emphasized 
the excellent results of athletic exercises upon our col- 
lege communities. 

These exercises certainly further students’ health. 
This not alone in the persons who engage in them—tho 
the number of these is much larger than many critics 
seem to suppose—but by rendering attention to physical 
soundness and vigor fashionable. But for athletics 
fewer colleges would have gymnasiums and regular gym- 
nastic training, and i:stitutions possessing these would 
find it far more difficult to keep them popular and effi- 
cient. This influence is of especial importance in insti- 
tutions not having military departments. 

The year 1904 must also reaffirm what has been so 
often said heretofore in praise of athletics as helpful in 
ways more immediately pedagogical. Athletic perform- 
ance mightily qaickens mental action. I[t affects this in 
a variety of ways, but perhaps mainly thru the intense 
interest it arouses and maintains. It develops the will, 
an all-important supplement to the net curriculum, 
which, as all pedagogs complain, is sadly deficient in 
motor and executive training. The ability to do many 
things, one’s utmost possible exertion at given moments, 
instantaneous decision, and resolute conation thru long 
periods, are all of the highest educational value; and 
they are lessons which large classes of students learn 
upon the ball field very much better than they do in the 
class-room. 

College athletic work is equally advantageous morally. 
It develops courage, obedience, the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, self-denial, strenuousness in efforts toward worthy 
ends. It helps against the special vices to which young 
manhood is prone. Untrained onlookers may think foot- 
ball and basket-ball brutal, but the fact is that both 
games are a constant schooling in forbearance and hu- 
maneness—doubly effective because consisting in con- 
stant resistance to strong temptation. 

No doubt a true picture of present college athletics 
requires the above certain blackwash details. 

Fiscal mismanagement still exists, but it is lessening 
and can, so far as it is of an official nature, be wholly 
eliminated by any college athletic board resolute enough 
to insist on due oversight, control, and audit. 

Harder co deal with is underhanded Philistine fiscal 
intervention in college athletics—town subsidies of one 
sort or another provided for college athletics either 
secretly or with the connivance of certain members upon 
athletic boards. But this also can be prevented by firmly 
insisting that no student ascertained to be thus assisted 
can retain place upon any college team. Let there be 
no hiring of men to engage in college sports, whether 
by athletic association representatives or by Philistines. 
Such a spirit is inconsistent with the amateur spirit. 

All agree that we must rid college athletics of pro- 
fessionalism. Every reasonable effort to this end should 
be furthered. Amateurism in college sports ought to 
be cultivated and encouraged. 

Our dread of professionalism is not that any disgrace 
attaches to the function of a professional ball player, 
more than to that of an actor or a musician, but that 
we do not wish colleges to be deluged with men who 
make study a minor interest. This remark shows that 
we need a rational notion of “amateur” and of “ pro- 
fessional.” 
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‘Educational Needs of the South. 


By J. H. PHILLiIPs, Birmingham, Ala. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before the General Sessions.) 


The needs of any section,in order that they may be 
properly understood, must be viewed in their relation to 
those larger elements of nationality to which they must 
vitally contribute. Nationality is the unit of measure- 
ment, with which our diversified local conditions and 
sectional needs must be compared. The American ideal 
embraces historical, political, ethical, and religous ele- 
ments, which largely determine our educational needs. 
However wide the educational needs of the South may 
differ from those of other sections, they are still nation- 
al needs, and must be considered in the light of national 
ideals, and in the spirit of that broad patriotism which 
regards sectional problems as vital elements in the life 
of the nation. 

To understand the edueational needs of the South 
requires historical perspective. We must consider her 
political development, her economic progress, and her 
perplexing problems of population. The educational re- 
quirements of the present South are deeply rooted in the 
political regime that obtained before the Civil war, when 
the private tutor, the female governess, and the class- 
ical academy constituted the chief educational agencies 
of a social order, that was essentially aristocratic in its 
organization. The seed of public education in the South 
was planted in the ashes of military defeat, and watered 
with the tears of sorrow and bitter disappointment. 

After the war, the church was largely entrusted with 
the education of the youth, because in its organization 
the genius and traditions of the South were supposed to 
be loyally and securely preserved. But, the gradual 
awakening of democracy became manifest in the devel- 
opment of the public school. The educational needs of 
the unpriviledged masses gradually developed into con- 
scious wants, and the public school became the most 
potent expression of the spirit of a real democracy. At 
first these schools of the people were contemptuously 
called pauper schools; later they were known as free 
schools, a term scarcely less opprobrious; still later they 
were designated as public schools. These three terms 
denote three distinct steps in the progress of democracy. 
The primary need of the South is the realization of the 
American ideal of democracy, which seeks to provide 
for its youth a free highway from the primary school of 
the rural district, to the secondary school and to the 
university. 

A second fundamental condition of educational prog- 
ress is found in the South’s economic development. 
The old industrial system was based almost exclusively 
upon agriculture and slavery. When this system was 
demolished the accumulated wealth of centuries was 
swept away, and the South found herself reduced from 
the wealthiest section of the Union to a position of ab- 
ject poverty. The establishment of a new industrial 
system requires time, and the tax values of 1900 are 
still below those of 1860. The second need of the South 
is the development of her industrial system, so that she 
may have adequate material foundation upon which to 
develop an efficient educational system. 

The South’s problems of population are difficult and 
complicated. Here we find the chief obstacles to edu- 
cational progress. The land is occupied by two separ- 
ate races, making a dual system of schools imperative 
and indispensable. To the weaker race this duality pro- 
vides an opportunity to develop by process of self-activ- 
ity; it provides a vocation for the negro teacher, whose 
racial identity with the pupil constitutes an essential 
element in the educational progress of any race. To 
the stronger race it preserves its gains thru personal 
achievement, without lessening its power by the sacrifice 
of its children. To both races alike it promotes the 


ideal of race integrity. 
Again, the population of the South is largely agricul- 
tural, and distributed over a wide area. 


Eighty per 
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cent. live in rural communities. The average rural 
county has eighteen children to the square mile, eleven 
white and seven black. Sparsity of population, the phys- 
ical features of the country, the poor roads, render 
the problem of school organization at present, almost a 
hopeless one. The pressing needs of the agricultural 
South is the consolidated industrial school, which must 
be made the center of the social and civic life of the 
community. 

This is the new thought of the South, and altho 
progress has been made in some sections, the masses 
are still buried in the terrible isolation of thinly popu- 
lated and unprogressive rural life. How to organize 
our rural communities so as to secure the highest de- 
grees of social efficiency is the perplexing question that 
confronts the teachers, the ministers, and the states- 
men of the South. 

The South is not indifferent to the problem of negro 
illiteracy. While the negro pays less than five per cent. 
of her direct taxes, she spends from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of her entire revenue upon his education. 

But the South realizes that her greatest problem is 
the illiteracy of her native white population. She real- 
izes that the first step towards the elevation of the 
negro is the elimination of white illiteracy. In this she 
has made considerable progress. In 1880, the eleven 
states of the South recorded 22.7 per cent. of their 
native white population as illiterate. In 1900 this had 
been reduced to 12.2 per cent. But this illiteracy of 
the native white still proves a fearful handicap to the 
South in her economic and political development. 

Of the schools in the cities of the South, nothing 
need be said. As a rule, they will compare favorably 
with those of other sections. Her sorest need lies in 
the rural school. We have still too many small unor- 
ganized and unrelated country schools, maintained for 
an average session of eighty-seven days, taught by teach- 
ers whose average salary is twenty-five dollars a month, 
in school buildings, the average cost of which is $276 
each. The average county superintendent is incompe- 
tent, because the meager salary will not justify compe- 
tency. Itis unfortunately true that our teachers are 
the poorest paid of any class of trained workers, that 
the state superintendent receives the lowest salary paid 
to state officers, and that our court houses and jails are 
the handsomest and best equipped buildingsin the coun- 
ty. Only sixty per cent. of our children are enrolled in 
school, and the average citizen in many of the states re- 
ceives less than two and ahalf years of school training. 
These are some of the conditions the South is to-day 
striving to overcome. Heretofore school revenues have 
been derived chiefly from state appropriations or a gen- 
eral state tax. To-day there is waging thruout the 
South a battle royal for local taxation. In some of the 
states, the local tax issue has already been successfully 
carried. This change in the method of raising our 
school revenues is the hope of the rural South. 

To-day there has been inaugurated in every Southern 
state a movement for better schools. This movement 
is based upon the growing conviction that the efficient 
public school is the condition of economic and social 
progress for both races. This movement involves an 
organized propaganda, for better teachers, better build- 
ings, and competent supervision; it advocates self-activ- 
ity in community life by means of local taxation, and 
seeks to develop the productive capacity and social effi- 
ciency of the individual by means of industrial train- 
ing. 
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Education in Porto Rico. 


By Dr. SamMugL McCune Linpsay, Commissioner of 
Education in Porto Rico. 


(Abstract of paper delivered before the General Sessions. ) 


There is something peculiarly interesting in watching 
the transplanting of anything, because the process in- 
volves a test of the vitality of the thing transplanted, of 
the surroundings into which it is brought, and of the 
modifications or transformations of which it is capable. 
We are engaged in transplanting the American Free 
Public School to a tropical climate and among a people 
speaking a foreign language. It goes where there were 
schools before, but schools that spoke of another civili- 
zation older than our own and based_on entirely different 
ideas of the rights of man and his duties to his fellows. 

There were a few well educated people in Porto Rico 
and 522 schools with 22,000 pupils enrolled seven years 
ago at the high water mark of what Spain accomplished. 
We found no savage tribes; we found no opposition to 
all of the aids that education has to offer in the process 
of civilization. Indeed, we found a singular prepared- 
ness for, and willingness to accept American ideas and 
ideals; but we found no free public schools and no real 
interest in the education of the masses of the people. 
Less than seventeen persons in every hundred of the 
population could read and write and a still fewer num- 
ber had even the most elementary notions of the world 
in which they lived and of their relations and duties to 
the natural world or to their fellow men. 

The schools we found there seven years ago were 
wretchedly equipped and poorly taught by teachers who 
were rarely paid at all for their services and who had to 
rely entirely upon themselves for guidance and encour- 
agement. What percentage of the pupils enrolled were 
in actual attendance we do not know. We do know 
there was no enthusiasm for education and that the 
name of teacher was a by-word for misfortune. Seven 
years is a short period, but in that time we have estab- 
lished nearly 1200 schools, most of which are equipped 
with the best modern appliances for work, over fifty new 
buildings, some of them fine, large modern structures 
have been erected, schools have been graded and now 
offer all grades of work, from the regular kindergartens 
in the large towns to the primary and grammar school, 
to the high school and normal school, with provision for 
nature study and special agricultural work, and with 
considerable provision for manual training and industrial 
work. 

A new professional spirit has been infused into the 
teaching body. To every eight native teachers one 
American teacher is employed, working alongside of 
his Porto Rican colleague, at the same salary, and under 
the same conditions. The Spanish language prevails in 
the schools but English is taught in every school on the 
islan'] and there are an increasing number of schools in 
which the entire work is done in English. Last year 
these schools enrolled 70,000 pupils, and while I do not 
know as yet how many different pupils have been en- 
rolled during the school year just ended, we had during 
the first two terms an average daily attendance of nearly 
45,000. 

We are trying to make these schools stand for demo- 
cratic ideals, and they are open alike to boys and girls, 
negro and white, rich and poor. We spend on their 
support over $600,000 from the Insular treasury during 
the past year, and $150,000 from the municipal treas- 
uries. This represents twenty-eight per cent. of all 
revenues raised for taxes, and yet this sum is wholly in- 
adequate to the needs of the situation. 

We are able to provide school accommodations for less 
than one-fifth of the population of school age. Three 
hundred thousand children must go every year without 
any school training so long as these conditions prevail. 
If the people of the United States really desire to build 
up a new civilization in Porto Rico, to establish a new 
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democracy, they must stand ready to extend the neces- 
sary aid. After the people themselves have done all 
they can it is the duty of Congress to vote millions of 
dollars and to respond to every call for the proper sup- 
purt of enough public schools to give a seat to every 
Porto Rican child who is knocking for admission. 


BPN 


Need of Business Training. 


By JAMES J. SHEPPARD, Principal of the High School 
of Commerce, New York City. 


(Abstract of address delivered before the Department of 
Business Education.) 

Within a comparatively few years commercial high 
schools will have greatly increased in number, and 
eventually no important city in the country will neglect 
this phase of education. 

The development of commercial education is but one 
of the striking instances of efforts now being made to 
adapt education to actual community needs. Those in 
charge of the secondary education have been rather 
slow to realize that the old-time course of study for high 
schools planned especially as a preparation for college 
was failing to attract or to hold great numbers for whom 
preparation for vocation is of immediate and pressing 
importance. In spite of the fact that an almost insig- 
nificant proportion of high school pupils seek admission 
to college, the influence of the latter institutions in de- 
termining the course of study for the lower school has 
been all powerful, and the program neglected to those 
subjects, however useful they might be, which did not 
count specifically for college preparation. But all that 
is changing. The secondary school is fast coming to 
assume an independent position with its own problems 
to solve in its own way, and these problems concern 
themselves no longer chiefly with the occasional student 
looking to a higher institution, but to the great numbers 
who must immediately take their place among the wage 
earners. Not the least important among those problems 
is, in a commercial age and a commercial country, how 
best to prepare the youth to render intelligent and valu- 
able service in the world of trade. 

The marvelous inventions of recent decades, multiply- 
ing productive power, as they do, many fold, and bring- 
ing the whole civilized world into wonderfully close 
intercommunication, enormously intensify division of 
labor, which involves and implies exchange and distribu- 
tion, processes which are distinctly commercial. And 
with the vast increase in the extent of the exchange and 
distribution, there has come an increasing complexity in 
their management. Trade has long since ceased to be 
simple barter. Its rules and processes can no longer be 
picked up by the fairly intelligent in a few weeks. In 
its higher phases it puts to test keenest minds, and in 
its ordinary phases it affords ample opportunity for the 
exercise of more than ordinary gifts. 

In a notable address delivered in Philadelphia a decade 
ago, Speaker Reed made a significant prediction concern- 
ing the importance in the near future of the man of 
affairs. Business men, he said, would in a short time be 
the dominant factors in American public life, and busi- 
ness, rather than law, or medicine, or the ministry, 
would offer the greatest opportunities to ability of the 
highest grade. 

In the light of this prediction an examination of the 
statistics gathered concerning this year’s graduating 
classes at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton is both pertinent 
and interesting. In each of these universities the 
greater number of graduates now make choice of a busi- 
ness career: or some technical pursuit intimately related 
to business. At Harvard more than half the graduates 
who responded indicated that business or some vocation 
closely allied to it was to be their life work, while Yale 
and Princeton show an even greater tendency in the 
same direction. This is a striking and a very suggestive 
change from the time not very remote when the minis- 
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try, the law, and medicine seemed to be the only suit- 
able careers for the college graduate. Little wonder 
that our universities one by one are establishing schools 
of commerce designed to give appropriate and scientific 
preparation for a field of activity fast approaching to the 
dignity of a profession. 

If the secondary school is to render the best service 
to society, it must adapt its instruction to the needs of 
the time. If the activities of a community are chiefly or 
largely commercial, then provision should be made in 
the course of study for an educational preparation for 
these activities, and the preparation should not be 
merely general. It should include so-called “practical” 
studies. Those who have contended that education 
should look only to the cultivation of general power, and 
this acquisition of general knowledge, and should ignore 
everything designed to be immediately and directly use- 
ful, have argued ably, but they have not won their case. 
The unrest in secondary education noted by Commis- 
sioner Sadler in the very conservative German atmo- 
sphere owes its origin to the feeling that the training of 
the school should be more practical, and the same unrest 
is to be noted in every advanced community. Every- 
where we note the loosening hold of the classical studies 
= the gradual exaltation of the purely modern curric- 
ulum. 


BPR 
The Constructive Idea in E.ducation. 


By WILbuR S. JACKMAN, University of Chicago. 


(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Manual Training. ) 


A free play of motor activities is fundamental in the 
development of mental images or pictures. To inhibit 
these or direct them towards trivial ends is to stop men- 
tal growth as definitely as tho we were to destroy the 
senses themselves. 

Expression in all its forme has been regarded as im- 
portant as a means of discipline. The real purpose of 
expression is to assist in the definition of an image. 
When a subject is pursued primarily for the purpose of 
formal discipline it becomes juiceless and educationally 
worthless—the end for which it is pursued even being 
defeated. 

Perception and expression become co-ordinate factors 
in a true educational process only when directed by a 
definite motive to produce a valuable external product. 
Manual training as the introduction of the constructive 
idea in education has been largely considered from the 
standpoint of discipline and but little from the side of 
the actual value of the external output. There seems 
to have been a fear that the result might be a skill in a 
trade. 

The constructive idea is now working itself out in ac- 
cordance with two general principles, first, that there 
must be a recognition of a greater variety in the forms 
of work, and second, that there must be a greater em- 
phasis on the value of the external product. Under 
these two principles it is developing itself in two general 
directions, first, it includes such work as bears at once 
upon the present social and economic conditions, and it 
deals with materials from the child’s own surroundings. 
Second, it appears in play, mainly in an attempt to illus- 
trate stories that they read or that they have been told. 
One of these should not be set over against the other. 
Each has its place and it should be duly provided for. 
Too great emphasis, however, is being placed upon the 
latter. It is childish, strictly primitive and quickly over 
with. The former includes woodwork, sewing, clay mod- 
eling, cooking, printing, and book binding. The latter 
includes the construction of models of primitive dwell- 
ings, primitive cooking, raffia, some pottery, etc., which 
do not result in products that have an actual value for 
the pupils. It is almost pathetic to see how teachers 
wax enthusiastic over these transient and trivial aspects 
of the constructive idea but remain cold and indifferent 
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to those aspects which when properly worked out mean 
so much in every way to human life. 

Time was when scholarship and culture was estimated 
in accordance with one’s knowledge of books; the time 
is rapidly approaching when they will be measured also 
by what one can do with his hands to uplift the life of 
man. A good book is worth its influence; its writer is 
to be estimated in accordance with what he contributes 
thru its pages toward the quiet and sanity of living. 
There is no real reason why the man who makes a chair 
or a table or a bit of ornament in clay or plaster, which 
adds to the comfort and peace of life, should not rank 
in terms of power of scholarship and of culture with the 
one who writes the book that does the same. The value 
of the output in terms of human life is the test of both 
and who shall say that one is the lower and the other 
the higher. Under this conception of culture the goal 
of all educational effort, the constructive idea has its 
place assured. 


EEPAN 


Relation of the Music Supervisor to 
the Educator. 


By FRANK NAGEL, Des Moines, Iowa. 


(Abstract of paper delivered before the Department of 
Music Education. ) 

The teaching of music in the public schools has been 
in a state of development for some twenty years, and at 
the present time only the mountain tops are bathed in 
the sunlight of its beauty. That some rays are creep- 
ing down into the vales below is due to the spirit of prog- 
ress that permeates the general thought of to-day and 
pulses thru every branch of educational work. In this 
waking up from a state of dense ignorance and indiffer- 
ence, there has been much running to and fro in the 
land in search of ways and means and methods whereby 
the teacher can obtain good results. 

What are the results most to be desired from our 
public school music? Sight reading is the one thing 
needful from this particular line of work, and along with 
this a general awakening of the child’s musical nature. 

In this period of development there have been no 
recognized standards. Methods have changed with 
rapidity. Even now there are advocates of the fixed do; 
of the fallacy that the key of ¢ should be thoroly learned 
before taking another key; the idea that children should 
be required to mark time in order to become good 
time keepers. There are also advocates of the theory 
that children should be taught sight reading from the 
first and that all their songs should be read at sight and 
none taught by rote. On the other hand, there are ad- 
vocates of the opposite extreme that children should be 
taught entirely by rote song method 

Hobbyists and methodists play but a limited role in 
the broad scheme of the twentieth century education, 
and we find them well-nigh useless as educators. Each 
year, however, an increasing number of reasonable, well- 
equipped school music supervisors are added to the 
ranks of trained leaders, who shun all narrowness and 
work in a broad and scholarly way. 

The work of the music supervisor is distinctly sepa- 
rate from any other branch of instruction, for the super- 
visor needs more pedagogical training than the average 
musician, and far more musical training than the aver- 
age pedagog. 

The needs of our small towns and villages could be 
better met by several towns engaging the services of a 
good supervisor with an adequate salary attached. The 
best is always cheapest. The village music teacher 
would be the first benefited by such an arrangement be- 
cause of the greater demand for music lessons, both 
vocal and instrumental. The greatest teacher who ever 
trod this planet once said: “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” Free from ignor- 
ance and free from darkness. 

The increasing interest in school music has resulted 
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in the professional educator giving much more attention 
to the methods of the supervisor and the pedagogical 
laws underlying music teaching. Such laws are being 
unfolded with experience and the wisest thing to do is 
for the supervisor to be ready to admit the light when it 
comes, and not shut himself up in a closet hugging the 
“one and only” method, for at present the undivided 
garment has not been found. 

Neither should the professional educator resolve him- 
self into the jury, judge, and executor. The study of 
music is not and cannot be governed by the same rules 
and laws that are available in other branches. But we 
give thanks that the “ Morning Light is Breaking.” 

EPA 


The Swedish Educational Exhibit. 


By Dr. N. G. W. LaGerRsTEDT, Royal Swedish Commis- 
sioner to the Exposition at St. Louis. 
(Abstract of paper delivered before the National Council. ) 

The speaker mentioned the names of the different 
kinds of schools represented in the Swedish Educational 
Exhibit. They are the common schoojs, the state sec- 
ondary schools for boys, the secondary schools for girls, 
the secondary co-educational schools, the technical 
schools, and the people’s high schools. Going to school 
has been compulsory in Sweden since 1842. The result 
is, that practically all grown-up people now-a-days are 
able to read and write. The percentage of illiteracy is 
only 0.01, Sweden, as well as the other Scandinavian 
countries and Germany ranking foremost in this respect 
of all countries in the world. The number of pupils to 
each teacher is steadily diminishing, and is at present 
for the whole country less than 44 pupils. 

With regard to state secondary schools for boys, a 
very important reform has been decided upon in this 
year. The study of classical languages is going to be 
considerably reduced. Latin will be studied only during 
the four last years of the course, instead of six as hither- 
to. Co-education of boys and girls is going to be intro- 
duced in some public secondary schools. 

The speaker picked out three points of educational 
activity in Sweden which he thought of most general in- 
terest at present, and which the Swedish exhibits gave 
him reason to speak of. 

At first in connection with the rich display in the 
Swedish exhibit of pupils’ manual work or “sloyd,” he 
spoke of the important part that Sweden has played in 
the development of the educational sloyd, and of the 
foundation newly instituted, in order to promote the in- 
terests of sloyd and other educational work, the August 
Abrahamson foundation. Mr. Abrahamson, originally a 
rich merchant of Gothenburg, the uncle of Mr. Otto 
Salomon, founder of the Swedish educational sloyd sys- 
tem, bequeathed towards the erection of said foundation 
his whole estate and a sum of money besides, the total 
value of the foundation amounting to nearly $200,000. 
The main building, a beautiful castle, is to be used for 
lectures, meetings, and receptions, in connection with 
education, and in part to receive as guests prominent 
educators and other prominent personages who are in- 
terested in the institution. In accordance with Mr. 
Abrahamson’s expressed desire, the Swedish government 
has, on behalf of the state, accepted the foundation and 
guarantees the execution of the provision of the will. 

The second point to which Dr. Lagerstedt called at- 
tention, was a first step that has been taken during the 
school-year 1903-1904, to introduce social science as a 
subject of teaching into the secondary schools for girls, 
and the secondary co-educational schools of Stockholm. 
The conditions of our times make the need of some 
knowledge in this 'subject very much felt. It has been 
introduced in the highest class, where the average age 
of the pupils is seventeen or eighteen years. The in- 
struction has been given in the form of lectures to the 
pupils of all the schools at the same time. It has been 
lectured on such subjects as: The fundamental features 
of the Swedish local legislation, Relief of the poor in 
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the city of Stockholm, Educational work for the people, 
Industrialism, etc. 

The speaker made some remarks on the people’s high 
schools, as these schools are characteriatic for the Scan- 
dinavian countries. They are a kind of continuation 
schools in the country, intended chiefly for the students 
of the peasant class. The young men and women do 
not study for the sake of certificates and diplomas, but 
from a love of learning for its own sake. The influence 
of these schools on the development of the people has 
been very great, especially in Denmark, where they 
originated. 

ERPON 


Memorial Address—William B. 
Powell. 


By Pres. John W. Cook, Northern Illinois Normal 
School, DeKalb, Ill. 


(Abstract of paper delivered before the National Council.) 


Mr. Powell first attracted attention, when, in the 
early sixties he was superintendent of the public schools 
of Peru, Ill. 1n his work there he seems to have antici- 
pated all of the later reforms. Drawing, manual train- 
ing, language lessons, nature study, school occupations 
that are now regarded as of recent development, he 
worked out in a most interesting way, and correlated 
with the subjects of the old curriculum. Like the re- 
formers of the eighteenth century, he was at war with 
the mechanical methods of the verbalists. With an in- 
dustry that was sublime, and a degree of patience that 
was equal to any demand, he dauntlessly aimed at one 
supreme end—a clear intellectual life for the children. 

His promotion to the superintendency of the Aurora, 
Ill., schools opened wider opportunities for him to de- 
velop his ideas, and he used them to the full. He was 
constantly correcting his errors, and moving more and 
more into conformity with the higher pedagogical view 
as it opened to his comprehension, but he lost no time 
in idle speculation. The main issue was clear to his 
mind, and he found his limitations by experiment. 

His selection for the superintendency at Washington 
City gave him the conditions in which his matured pow- 
ers could exercise themselves to the limit of their capac- 
ity. What was germinal at Peru grew into a sturdy 
plant there. What he had tested ona small scale at 
Aurora, he there introduced into the life of a large city. 
When the great change came to him at last, he had 
been away from the work of his brain and his heart long 
enough to get the perspective of it all, and he knew as 
we know, “that it was good.” 
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Notes of New Books, 














Royalists and Roundheads, by O. V. Caine.—This is a 
story of the youth of King Charles II. It will be remem- 
bered that Charles was crowned king at Scone, in Scotland, 
early in 1651. A Scottish army fighting for the king was 
defeated by Cromwell at Dunbar in September of that year. 
Charles recruited his army and led it into England, but was 
defeated by Cromwell at Worcester. Then Charles became 
a fugitive. The story relates how he evaded capture thru 
the aid of a Virginia boy, who was attending school in Eng- 
land, and how after many adventures he finally reached 
France in safety. It is a well written story combining with 
it enough romance to give life and reality to the chapter of 
history recorded in its pages. There are several good illus- 
To (Geo. W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia. Price, 


The Radiant Road is a volume of poems by Ethelwyn 
Wetherald. The opening poem bears the title of the book. 
Then come these pretty sentiments on spring: 

‘“Come, O Spring unpack thy leaves, 
Flood the boughs and flush the gloom; 

Brush the cheek of him who grieves 
With a branch of apple bloom. 


“* Mock at care with all ~ birds, 
Pierce despair with all they beams, 
Write upon my heart the words 
For the music of thy streams.’’ 
There are many other pretty sentiments prettily expressed, 
which it will pay lovers of poetry to look for. (Richard G. 
Badger, Boston. ) 


Jiu-Jitsu, physical training for children by Japanese 
methods, by W. Irving Hancock.—We have learned many 
valuable lessons from the Japanese of late and we are likely 
to learn some more. Why have these little men, who 
average several inches shorter than Europeans or Americans, 
shown such wonderful endurance as soldiers? When the 
allied armies of the civilized powers marched against Peking 
in 1900 it was discovered that the soldiers of our regular 
army were second among all the troops in point of endurance 
in the field. But the Japanese were first, and proved their 
ability, day after day, to outmarch our troops by fifty per 
cent. In the war with Russia the Japanese troops have 
marched twenty-five miles a day thru the most bitter weather. 
Under the circumstances our soldiers would consider fifteen 
miles a day a satisfactory average. Asjiu-jitsu (pronounced 
joo-jitss) is the only physical training that the Japanese 
soldier receives it is evident that it is this system which 
gives him the greatest endurance to be found in the world. 
It is a system that develops the muscles uniformly; no 
muscle is very prominent, but the person acquires great 
agility and endurance. The American’s training is severe, 
and serious injury often results to muscles, tendons, or liga- 
ments; he is likely to become muscle-bound. Jiu-jitsu 
training does not fully tax the strength, and a muscle bound 
person trained by this system is unknown. Some of the 
training consists in pole work, tug-of-war drills, exercises 
for strengthening the back, deep breathing, and exercises 
for strengthening the whole body. The exercises are illus- 
trated from photographs by A. B. Phelan. The course in 
this volume is intended to take up a school year; but the 
training should not be dropped at the end of that time; it 
should be kept up as long as the boy or girl is in school. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.25.) 


Stories from Life, is a volume of short sketches for young 
people by Orison Swett Marden, who knows so well how to 
inspire youth with the deeds of great men. The attractive- 
ness of this book consists not only in the charm of the nar- 
rative but in the telling head lines. The latter in them- 
selves not only inculcate a lesson, but create a desire to 
read the stories. A few examples from the many in the 
book are ‘‘He Aimed High and Hit the Mark,”’ ‘‘ The Les- 
son of the Teakettle,’’ ‘‘ The Might of Patience,’’ ‘‘ Andrew 
Jackson: the Boy who ‘never would give up’’’ and ‘‘ The 
Boy who said ‘I must.’’’ There are a number of appro- 
pirate illustrations. As a suppementary reader and as a 
school librarv book Stories from Life ought to inspire Young 
— to do his best. (American Book Company, New 

ork.) 


In a Hundred Years of Warfare, 1689-1789, Marguerite 
Stockman Dickson tells young readers the story of how the 
nation was born. She includes in the story the narrative of 
the struggle between France and England, which is quite 
as interesting as the account she gives later of the war for 
independence. The period covered by the book is truly one 
of warfare—in camp and on battlefield, in legislative halls 
and assemblies of the populace. The simple relation of 
facts, however would never do, even in a book for youth, in 
this age of philosophical history; hence she has kept before 
her the necessity of telling why asthe most important 
thing. The distinctive features of the earlier volume— 
Things to Remember, Things to Read, and Things to Do— 
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have been retained, and a simple outline for note-book work 

is added. Word lists, book lists, and picture lists also serve 

the teachers whose time is more than full. Special pains 

have been taken to get illustrations that show the life of 

the people, while a number of maps help give a clear idea 

3 — campaigns. (The Macmillan Company, New 
ork.) 


What Two Children Did, by Charlotte E. Chittenden. — 
Any child ought to be interested in the doings of two such 
bright children as are pictured in these pages. They are 
Ethelwyn and Beth, who go to the seashore, have pleasant 
times with other children, and do many things that little 
ones everywhere will be glad to know about. The story is 
told in a bright way, and is nicely illustrated. (Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia. Price $0.80.) 


Heartsease and Rue, poems by Heloise Soule. —The author 
chose an attractive title for this little book of short poems. 
That is a very necessary step in gaining the ear of the pub- 
lic. The mechanical has been thoroly learned, for the 
verse is smoothe and melodious, almost without an excep- 
tion. As to the quality, we may say that we find many fine 
thoughts finely expressed. Nature scenes are picture with 
skill, and religious thoughts presented in an attractive 
guise. Lovers of poetry will find real pleasure in this book. 
(Richard G. Badger, Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


A Concise Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages, by F. E. A. Gosc.—This is a dictionary of small size 
and yet one whose word list will answer all ordinary de- 
mands. Besides the French-English and English-French 
vocabularies, there is a list of French irregular verbs, tables 
of French and English coins, measures, and weights; obser- 
vations on characteristics of French and English words; 
proper names of persons and animals, etc. The type is 

ood; the words defined are made prominent by the use of 
fll face type. (Henry Holt & Company, New York. Price, 
$1.25. 

George Washington Jones. A Christmas Gift That Went 
A-Begging, by Ruth McEnery Stuart, is a delightful South- 
ern Christmas story. This writer’s charming stories are 
too well known to need comment. In this little volume, 
however, she is particularly happy. The hero of the tale 
is a little ten-year-old negro boy, an orphan. He starts 
out to give himself away as a present. He has several ex- 
periences, and eventually finds a home. Humor and pathos 
are interwoven with the greatest delicacy and skill. It is 
a book that will give more than a little pleasure. It is well 
illustrated by Edward Potthast. (Price, $1.00. Henry 
Altemus Company, Philadelphia.) 

[Continued on page 80. ] 





A Back Lick 
Settled the Case With Her. 


Many great discoveries have been made by accident and 
things better than gold mines have been found in this way, 
for example when even the accidental discovery that coffee 
is the a cause of one’s sickness proves of most tremen- 
dous value because it locates the cause, and the person has 
then a chance to get well. , 4 

‘‘For over twenty-five years,’’ says a Missouri woman, 
‘* I suffered untold agonies in my stomach, and even the 
best physicians disagreed as to the cause without giving me 
any permanent help, different ones saying it was gastritis, 
indigestion, neuralgia, etc., so I dragged along from year to 

ear, always half sick, until finally I gave up all hopes of ever 
aor well again. 

‘¢When taking dinner with a friend one day she said she 
had a new drink, which turned out to be Postum, and I liked 
it so well I told her I thought I would stop coffee for a while 
and use it, which I did. 

‘‘So for three months we had Postum in place of coffee 
without ever having one of my old spells, but was always 
healthy and vigorous instead. ‘ 

‘Husband kept saying he was convinced it was coffee 
that caused those spells, but even then I wouldn’t believe it 
until one day we got out of Postum, and as we lived two 
miles from town I theught to use the coffee we had in the 
house. 
‘‘The result of a week’s use of coffee again was that I 
had another terrible spell of agony and distress, a 
that it was the coffee and nothing else. That settled it, an 
I said good-bye to coffee forever, and since then Postum 
alone has been our hot mealtime drink. 

‘My friends all say I am looking worlds better and my 
complexion is much improved. All the other members o 
our family have been benefited, too, by Postum, in place of 
the old drink, coffee.’’ Name given by Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. . 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee or tea is the 
wise thing for every coffee drinker. Such a trial tells the 
exact truth often where coffee is not suspected. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, *‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Dr. Roland P. Falkner has been ap- 
ointed commissioner of education for 
orto Rico, by President Roosevelt. Dr. 
Falkner is at present chief of the Divi- 
sion of Documents, Library of Congress. 
He is thirty-eight years old, and was 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1885. Dr. Samuel M. Lind 
say, the present commigsioner, has re- 
signed, his resignation to take effect 
ct. 1. 


_Mrs. Dr. A. C.{Morck has offered to fur- 
nish the high school at Oil City, Pa., prop- 
er fittings to secure a manual trainin 
department. In her gift, she says, ‘ 
take pleasure in offering to equip the 
following industrial departments: sew- 
ing and dressmaking; domestic science 
and cooking; and mapual training.’’ 
These departments are to begin their 
work this year. This result is largely 
due to the persistent efforts of the effi- 
cient Superintendent of schools, Pro- 
fessor S. A. Babcock. 


_Mr. J. R. Lowry has resigned his po- 
sition as principal of the NorthKnoxville, 
Tenn., schools, to become superintend- 
ent at Johnson City. He has proved him- 
self a very efficient and popular teacher, 
and is eminently fitted for the new po- 
sition. He has done much, in the ten 
years of his service in Knoxville, to im- 
nga the appearance of the schools under 

is charge. The general introduction of 
various classes of manual training is due 
to his efforts. 


One of the newly elected teachers of 
the Catherine Aiken School, Stamford, 
Conn., is Miss Harriet R. Means, of 
Geneva, N. Y., a graduate of Radcliffe 
college in the class of 1904. Miss Means 
will have classes in Latin and German. 


Miss Jane Gay Dodge, of Waltham, 
Mass., alsoa graduate of Radcliffe in 
this year’s class, has been elected to an 
instructorship in English in the Dana 
Hall school. 


Dominion Educational Associa- 
tion. 


patrick, Professor of Theology, Mani- 
toba College, Winnipeg; Address, Hon. 
J. W. Longley, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
July 28.—Excellencies and Defects of 
Ontario Educational System, John Mil- 
lar, Deputy-minister of Education; Con- 
solidation of Schools in Nova Scotia, A. 
H. MacKay, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Nova Scotia; Our Educational Du- 
ties to Immigrants, W. L. Goodwin, Di- 
rector of the School of Mining, King- 
ston;. Reception at Government House 
ag Honor Sir Daniel and Lady Mc- 
illan 


July 29.—Receiving and Disposing of 
Resolutions; election of officers; selec- 
tion of next place of meeting; meeting 
of new board of directors. 


HIGHER EDUCATION SECTION. 


The High School Program of Studies, 
John Henderson, Principal Collegiate In- 
stitute, St. Catherines, Ont.; Education 
in its Relation to Social Life, Geo. H. 
Locke, Dean of the School of Education 
and Professor of Education, Chicago 
university; Plows, Furrows, and Har- 
rows, Prof. A. H. Young, Trinity Uni- 
versity, Toronto; The Rhythmical Struc- 
ture of English Verse, William Houston, 
Toronto; The High School Curriculum in 
its Relation to the Adolescent, ee 
Young, Principal of Schools, Portage la 
Prairie; The Relation of Geology to the 
Teaching of Geography, P. H. Coleman, 
University of Toronto. 


INSPECTION AND TRAINING SECTION. 


The Value of Method, D. McIntyre, 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnipeg; 
Inspection as an Agency in Public Edu- 
cation, G. F. Bryan, Inspector of Schools, 
Calgary; Three Years of McDonald 
Manual! Training Schools, C. Johanssen, 
Director of Manual Training, Montreal; 
Some Functions of a Normal School, D. 
Soloan, Principal Provincial Normal 
School, Truro, N. S.; Are the Training 
Schools Preparing Their Students to 
Meet Actual Conditions? D. McColl, 
Principal Normal Schoo! Regina; Domsie 
—A Study of Scottish Education, Wm. 
Scott, Principal Normal School, Toronto, 

nt. 


The annual convention of the Dominion Ont 


Educational Association, of Canada, will 
be held at Winnipeg, Manitoba, July 26- 
28. The following is the program: 


GENERAL MEETINGS. 


July 26.—Meeting of Directors; Ad- 
dress of Welcome, Premier F. G. Haul- 
tain, Regina, and reply by the President, 
D. J. Goggin, M.A., DC.L., Toronto; 
President’s address, Present Day Prob- 
lems in Education; National Education, 
Rev. N. Burwash, S.T.D., LL D., Presi- 
dent Victoria University, Toronto; The 
Educational Outlook, J. R. Inch, LL.D., 
Chief Superintendent of Education, New 
Brunswick. 

July 27 —Tendencies in Education, S. 
E. Lang, Inspector of Schools, Virden, 
Man.; Some Commercial Aspects of Ed- 
ucation, W. S. Ellis, Principal Collegiate 
Institute, Kingston, Ont.; The Adminis- 
tration of Rural Schools, J. A. Calder, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, Re- 
gina, N. W. T.; Some Thoughts on Edu- 
cation, Rev. Lewis Drummond, S.J., St. 
Boniface College, Manitoba; National 
Religious Education, Rev. Thos. B. Kil- 





There are those who advocate the 
treatment of malarial fever without 
quinine, and while we are not in a posi- 
tion to argue the question, it has often 
occurred to us that the cases treated 
with antikamnia in connection with qui- 
nine recovered more rapidly than those 
treated without antikamia. A five-grain 
antikamnia tablet eve three hours 
given in connection with quinine, will 
prove this. —Medical Reprints, 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION SECTION. 


Nature Study in — Schools, J. Wallis, 
Director of Nature Study in Winnipeg 
Schools; Rational Memory Training, A. 
S Rose, Inspector of Schools, Brandon, 
Man.; Parent and Teacher, Agnes Deans 
Cameron, Principal South Park School, 
Victoria, B. C.; Music in Canadian 
Schools, L. H. J. Minchin, Supervisor of 
Schools, Winnipeg: Art in Canadian 
Schools, Miss E. E. Rankin, Normal 
School, Regina; Physical Training in 
Canadian Schools, N. J. Jewett, Physical 
Instructor in Y. M. C. A., Winnipeg. 


KINDERGARTEN SECTION. 


The Practical Influence of the Kinder- 
garten, MissM. McIntyre, Director of Kin- 
dergarten, Toronto Normal School; Na- 
ture Study in the Kindergarten, Miss E. 
Cody, Normal School, Toronto; The Kin- 
dergarten—Its Place in a Child’s Educa- 
tion, Miss V. Aylesworth, Chatham, Ont. 





The Riverside Biographical Series of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company is designed 
to supply the personal note in history. 
Colonizers, statesmen, explorers, sailors, 
inventors, men of letters, captains of 
industry, philanthropists—all these rep- 
resentatives of American activity are to 
be found on the list. The fourteen vol- 
umes thus far published are: Champlain, 
William Penn, Franklin, Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton, Marshall, Paul Jones, Lewis and 
Clark, Jackson, Washington, Irving, 
Peter Cooper, Stephen A. Douglas, U. S. 
Grant, and James B. Eads. 


New York City. 


The Dempsey Case. 


The board of education has taken steps 
to appeal from the decision in favor of 
Principal Dempsey, of Queens, estab- 
lishing his right to appointment because 
he holds a state license. The question is 
a very important one, for if the decision 
is sustained, practically the holding of a 
state license places the holders in a 
special preferred list. : 

The facts in this case should be particu- 
larly noted. Mr. Dempsey came to New 
York from Albany in 1895, the holder of a 
state license. He submitted to an exam- 
ination, was placed on the eligible list,and 
later appointed. In February, 1903, he 
took another examination and received a 
license as head of department, entitiin 
him to act as —— of a school o 
less than twelve classes. His school 
then contained nine classes the number 
being later increased to twelve. In No- 
vember, Mr. Dempsey was again exam- 
ined and rated eligible, but twenty- 
third on the list. He sought promotion 
toa ———. but was refused. Yet 
he continued to act as principal of the 
school. In other words, the board ac- 
cepted his services, but re to give 
him his appointment, or to pay him the 
higher salary that the increase of his 
school entitled him to. 

The justice’s decision has involved 
three points: that the acceptance of ser- 
vice by the board constitutes a virtual 
ren agg and entitles to salary; that 
the state certificate itself is sufficient; 
and that Principal Dempsey being in the 
position at the time of the increase of 
the school is by that fact entitled to the 
promotion. 


The Normal College Matter. 


The case in which is involved the right 
of the board of education and the exam- 
iners to require graduates of the Normal 
college to take the academic examina- 
tion is at issue, has been advanced one 
step. Justice Greenbaum has denied 
Miss Price’s application for a peremptory 
writ of mandamus compelling the issue 
of a certificate; but an alternative writ 
may issue. This will open the way toa 
full examination of the correspondence 
between the president ef the Normal col- 
lege, the state superintendent, and the 
board of regents. Upon the arguing of 
this question the exact standing of the 
college can be determined. 


Mismanagement Charged. 


Controller Grout has again made 
serious charges against the m ement 
of the school department. This time he 
attacks the division of supplies, and the 
charge of flagrant favoritism is based 
upon the report of one of his examiners. 
The report says: 

‘‘The largest class of school supplies, 
from the point of money involved, is 
that of drawing materials, stationery, 
and kindred supples. The total cost of 
this class of supplies ordered during the 
year 1903 was $259, 636.53. 

‘The largest individual contractor for 
this class of goods was L. W. Ahrens 
Stationery and Printing Company. The 
purchases made from this company in 
1903 would appear to have amounted to 
$99,912.72, or nearly 40 per cent. of the 
total amount purchased. 


[Continued on page 81.] 














Notes of New Books. 


[Continued from page 78. ] 

The King and His Wonderful Castle, by a schoolmaster. 
—Under this title the author, in the form of a beautiful 
allegory, tel's the story of the human body. He describes 
the king who lives in this castle, shows how it was made, 
how the servants do his work, and how the introduction of 
such things as alcohol and liquor can do great harm. The 
style is so clear, and the comparison is carried out so well, 
that the youngest child taking up physiology could not fail 
to understand. The volume is issued in response to many 
inquiries from teachers in regard to a similar story that 
appeared in a periodical several years ago. This volume is 
an extension of the former story to the study of the func- 
tions of the various groups of servants in the castle, inorder 
to impress more deeply upon the minds of young readers the 
effect of poison on the inmates. The reading of the book is 
an excellent preparation for the study of physiology and hy- 
giene, and should be put in the hands of boys and girls early 
in their school course. (Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, IIl.) 

Storves of Plants and Animals is the second reader in the 
Heart of Nature Series, by Mabel Osgood Wright. The 
heroine of this most fascinating book is Tommy-Anne, a 
little girl whose real name is Diana. This was shortened to 
Anne and the Tommy was prefixed by her father because 
she preferred boys’ games to dolls and asked a great many 
questions about how things are made. The winds whispered 
to Tommy-Anne, and the birds sang to her; she knew that 
they bore messages, but she could not understand them until 
Heart of Nature came to help her. She went outdoors to 
learn the reason why and the trees, and grass, and other 
things talked to her. The book is really a fairy story to 
teach nature lessons to the young, and the tale is told so 
charmingly there is no doubt about young ple taking an 
interest in it. The author has drawn largely on Indian folk 
tales. In making the illustrations Albert D. Blashfield has 
employed no small amount of imagination with telling effect. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Defects of the Vision and Hearing in the Public Schools, a 
hand book for the use of teachers, by J. Whitefield Smith, 
B. S., M. D., Bloomington, Ill.—The subject which this ex- 
pert oculist and aurist treats in this little book is.one that 
has received the attention of thoughtful teachers for a long 
time. All such will be glad to get the results of a scientific 
investigation in such a condensed and readable shape as in 
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this volume. The more common defects of hearing and 
vision are described, and the methods are set forth by which 
the teacher can detect them by direct inspection and by 
suitable tests. At the same time he can get a compre- 
hensive understanding of the nature of the trouble. All 
technical terms'are avoided as far as ee. 

Company, Chicago and New York. 


of the events 
fact appears that it is a vill 
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(A. Flanagan 
rice $0.50.) 


In Ha: Hollow, by Max Adler (Charies Heber Clark),’ 
is not a book of the common sort, because the writer is not 
an ordinary story teller. Where Happy Hollow, the scene 


escribed is located, is not stated, but the 
e with a lot of live people in 
one were more alive than Dr. Bulfinch, head of the 


Classical and Mathematical Academy, and the boys and girls 
who were under his instruction. has som 
peculiar ideas of education, and is not always wise in his 
methods of administering corporal punishment, yet he is 
in some respects a 
concern itself solely with Dr. Bulfinch’s school. There are 
town characters and incidents introduced of a character 
that will hold the attention. On the whole the life of 
Happy Hollow, its joys and its sorrows, is presented so 
vivi 

come in close contact with its inhabitants. 
story runsa strong vein of humor. 
Clare Victor Dwiggin and Herman Rountree are unusually 
clever. 


The doctor has some 


teacher. But the story does not 


almost as tho we had lived there and 
Thruout the 
The illustrations by 


ly that we fee 


(H. T. Coates & Company, Philadelphia. ) 
Macaulay's Life of Samuel Johnson, with a selection from 


his ‘‘ Essay on Johnson,’’ is edited with an introduction and 
notes by Charles Lane Hanson, of the Mechanics Art High 
school, Boston. The student will doubtless be interested in 
comparing these two essays written at two different periods. 
Interest in the author and his work will be further aroused 
by Mr. Hanson’s introduction, which discusses Macaulay the 
man, and suggests how the student should study Macaulay 
the writer. i Q 
of Macaulay and his literary contemporaries, a list of care- 
fully chosen reference books, and a chronology of Macaulay’s 
life and works. 
and attractive new —— which 
all the volumes in the f 
(Ginn & Company, Boston. List price, $0.25; mailing price, 
30.) 


Other features of this edition are a short sketch 


ars in the convenient 
as just been adopted for 
tandard English Classic Series. 


This volume ap 





Scrofula is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, but there is 


this about it— Hood’s Sarsaparilla completely cures even the 
worst cases. 








The Appleton School Books 
THE CULTURE READERS 


EMBODYING THE NATURAL METHOD IN 

READING. By ELLEN E. KENYON-WARNER, Pd.D. 

BOOK ONE—PRIMER. BOOK TWO. Edited by 

Jenny B. MERRILL, Pd.D. Now ready. Each 30 cents. 
MeETHOD—The development of a vocabulary in 
exact sequence. Logical use of phonic elements in 
both analysis and synthesis. SUBJECT MATTER— 
Unlike all other method and phonic readers. The 
Best Children’s Literature only is used. 


ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. YounG, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of the 

Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, and 

LAMBERT L. JACKSON, A.M., Head of Department of 

Mathematics, State Normal School, Brockport, N.Y. 

Now Ready. 

BOOK ONE. For third and fourth years. 35 cents. 

BOOK TWO. For fifth and sixth years. 40 cents. 
The practical side of arithmetic. Principles taught 
through problems drawn from everyday life. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health 
and How to Preserve It. By WILLIAM O. KROHN, 
Ph.D. Price, 35 cents. 
GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By WILLIAM 
O. Kroun, Ph.D. Price, 60 cents 
For children to learn how to be healthy, and how 
to remain healthy by right living. Just adopted by 
the State of Virginia. 








SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 




















“HOW T0 TEACH” SERIES 


A Library of the Best Modern Methods 
E ACH is devoted to a compact, concise 





discussion of the principles and methods 
of a particular branch. They are written 
from the school-room standpoint and 
contain just the help the teacher most needs. 
Each is illustrated. Attractively printed on 
good paper, uniformly bound in flexible cloth 











covers. 25 cents each, . 
No - AvTHoR 

1. Howto Manage Busy Work - - - - Kellogg 

2. How to Teach Botany _ = -_- * « - 

3. Howto Teach Paper Folding - - - - Latter 

4. HowtoTeach Reading - - - - - Kellogg 

5. Howto Make School-Room Charts - - = a 

6. HowtoTeach Minerals - - - - = Payne 

7 HowtoTeach Birds - - - - - - de 

8. Howto Teach Bugsand Beetles - - ~- mh 

9. HowtoTeach Fractions - - - - = Kellogg 
10. Howto Teach Clay Modeling - - - - as 
11. Howto Teach Primary Arithmetic - - - Seeley 
12. How to Teach Butterflies and Bees - - = Payne 
13. HowtoTeach History - - - - = Elson 
14. How to Teach Composition Writing - - -  Kello g 
15. How to Teach Constructive Work - - - Cod 
16. How to Teach About Aquatic Life - - - Payne 
17. Howto Teach About Trees - - - - % 
18. Howto Bea Successful Teacher - - - Kellogg 
19. How to Decorate the School-Room - -— - Coburn 


In Preparation; 

20. How to Teach Geography ° = 
21. How to Teach Physiolo a 
22. Howto Teach Penmanship - - 
28. HowtoTeach Spelling - = - = 
Write us for special terms on the set. We publish nine other 
libraries for teachers. An agent wanted in every town. Every 
teacher needs one or more sets of these interesting, practical books. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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The largest supplies are for stationery 
and drawing materials. An examination 
of the contract with the L. W. Ahrens 
Stationery and Printing Company and a 
comparison with other bidders shows that 
they alone made a bid on twenty-nine 
items. Of sixty-nine others, they were 
the lowest bidders upon eight only, and 
on sixteen, they tied with other competi- 
tors. The custom of the committee has 


been to divide the contract when articles | | 


have tied; but this time, the whole was 
given to the Ahrens Company. The 
total expenditure for stationery, blanks, 
etc., for 1903 was $109,929.50; of which 
$80,233.02 was for writing and scribbling 
pads, of which $63,568.01 was paid to the 
Ahrens Company, and in only one in- 


stance out of five was this company the 
lowest bidder; and had these gone to the 
lowest bidder, $6,000 would have been 
saved to the city. 

But even this is decidedly outdone by 
the contract for 75,000 manilla envelopes. 
The award was made to M. J. Tobin at 
$4.60 perthousand when Messrs. Carter, 
Rice & Company bid $2.86. The report 

laces a very similar condition of affairs 
in the list of mimeographs and mimeo- 
graph supplies. 


Mr. Hyatt Retires. 


Mr. Jonathan D. Hyatt retired from 
the principalship of public school No. 9 
at the close of the school year. He has 
been a teacher for fifty years, and has 
been in the service of the city since 1857, 
when he was appointed principal of 
public school No. 2, of the Union Free 
School District of the towns of Morrisania 
and West Farms. This school was later 
known as No. 63, and isnow No. 4. For 
twenty years, he was principal of the 
old public school No. 60, College avenue 
and 144th street. At the time of the 
draft riots in the Civil war, the rioters 
passed his school, then the old Melrose 
school, during one recess and carried off 
all the older boys, who soon escaped 
and returned to school. These things 
show that Mr. Hyatt has had a some- 
what checkered experience as a teacher. 
Since June, 1889, he has been at the head 
of school No. 9. 

Mr. Hyatt closed his service with a 
commemoration in which there was a 
debate upon corporal punishment by six 
graduates, a farewell song, and a pres- 
entation of a silver loving cup frem 
—— of his pupils and the local school 

oard. The debate was specially signifi- 
cant because Mr. Hyatt was the first to 
abolish the use of corporal punishment, 
more than forty years ago. His gram- 
mar Fs ge sam teachers gave him a 
splendid microscope outfit, in recognition 
of his scientific work and attainments. 





About Toilet Powders. 


Highly scented powders are dangerous 
and often do permanent injury to a deli- 
cate skin. 

Mennen’s Toilet Powder is a trade- 
marked article, which has for years been 
recognized by physicians as the best 
preparation made. The absolute purity 
of its ingredients and the exercise of the 
greatest care and skill in its manufac- 
ture have given the product of the 
Mennen Co. a quality of uniform excel- 
lence. That is why your physician 
recommends it. 

All first-class dealers carry Mennen’s 
Toilet Powder and will supply it if you 
insist. 

It is used by the United States Army 
and Navy. 

The fact that eleven million boxes 
were sold in 1903 is proof of the uni- 
versal popularity of Mennen’s. 








NEW BOOKS for ART INSTRUCTION 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Construc- 
tive Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books 
for First Six Grades ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
grouped under the following Subject Divisions: 


OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape. ) 
GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 


LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 
Other Animals.) 
BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 
APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
(Perspective. ) 
. MEASURE AND PLANNING. 
VII. DESIGN. 





(Geometry.) 
(Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
Design; Picture Composition. ) 





INTRODUCTORY PRICES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY 


The School Bulletin Teachers’ Agency found places for the coming year for 
EIGHTY-FOUR TEACHERS at an average advance of One Hundred and Twenty- 
Three Dollarsa year more than they ure now receiving. Many of these teachers could havehaa 
the same salaries last year if they had been registered with us. There are Five Hundred Teachers 
in this State to-day whose salaries would be A Hundred Dollars a Year More next year if they 
would register with us. This does not mean that we can get higher than their present salaries 
forall teachers. Some teachers are getting now more than they earn. Butit does mean that if 
you are a superior teacher, and can prove it to us, we can surprise you by the chances we give you. 


Send for circulars. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WARRENSBURG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Aids School Officials in securing the 


: Warrensburg, Mo. _ BEST teachers,—Free. ne 
Free registration to specialists in Latin, German, Science, Agriculture, Manual Training, and 
8 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


TH. PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7° Ay 








_Aids teachers in securing good po- 
sitions at small COST. 





LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and School Exchange 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, and 
Language Teachers Exclusively 


No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. COM- 
MERCIAL DEPARTMENT POSITIONS in High schooi and te a@ specialty. Write for registration 
blanks and circulars. We Also Negotiate the Sale of Schoo Property. 

WM. J.KINSLEY, Mar., 245 Broadway, New York 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Write for circular of the new 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By SARA Hicks WILLIs and FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER of Newark, N. J. 
A new up-to-date series of books on Nature Study correlated with 
reading, literature, and drawing lessons, one for each month of the year 
from September to June inclusive, based on the latest courses of study. 
Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June numbers ready. 

c. ea. Orders taken now for set, in paper or cloth. Complete set, 10 
vols., paper, $2.25, postpaid. Complete set, 3 vols., cloth, $3.50, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6&6 CO., 61 E. Ninth St., New York 


« Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology = 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 
This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 44, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 
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Pears’! 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789. 


WANTED 


College Students during their 
vacation can easily make $20 
to $30 per week. Write for 
particulars. 


The Universal Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
For catalogue, address 
Henry LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington A venue, Boston. 











THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTan€SERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and mest pregressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail er telephone in advance fer visitere 





Literary Notes. 


Smith’s Primary Arithmetic issued 
some time ago by Ginn & Company has 
been followed by A Grammar School 
Arithmetic by the same author. This 
book eontinues the work in the 
earlier volume along more advanced 
lines, but on the same principles. The 
book is eminently practical, emphasizing 
properly the great industries of our land 
and giving adequate preparation for 
commercial life. 


An English edition of The Rainbow 
Chasers, John H. Whitson’s story of the 
plains, is about to be brought out. This 
is in addition to Canadian and Australian 
editions. Little, Brown & Company 
have already printed the book four times 
to supply the demand in this country. 


A Canadian edition of Mr. Joseph C. 
Lincoln’s popular novel, Cap’n Eri, is just 
being published by a Toronto firm by 
arrangement with Messrs. A. S. Barnes 
& Company. 


Prof. N. S. Shaler, whose new book, 
The Citizen, recently published by A. S. 
Barnes & Company, is attracting so 
much attention, has just returned to 
Harvard after a winter in Egypt. 


The July Atlantic, in itshandsome new 
dress, Opens with an article on ‘‘ Wash- 
ington’’ in Wartime, drawn from Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s Journal of a visit to 
that city in 1862, recording pen pictures 
and notes of conversations with Lincoln, 
Seward, Sumner, Chase, and others. 
Archibald H. Grimké contributes a 
thoughtful paper upon ‘‘Why Disfran- 
chisementis Bad, holding that, apart from 
its illegality, it is distinctly injurious to 





IF YOU HAVE 
TO EARN YOUR 
OWN LIVING 


Why not earn a good one? 

You can’t? You CAN if you’ve got the 
ambition. 

We can show you how to add $10 to $25a 
month to your earnings. 

How? 

By introducing our standard publications 
for teachers. 

In some counties our agents will do from 
$500 to $1,500 worth of business by 
taking time out of school hours. 

Write for facts—free for the asking. Do 
it NOW. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


61 E. 9ru ST., NEW YORK 


DoubleYour Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 
publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 
taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East 9th Street, - - Mow Keak 











If you wish to use the 
Best Text-Books in Language and Grammar 





do not fail to examine the Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in 
English, consisting of First Book in English, for third and 4th 
grades—Language Lessons for Grammar Grades—English Gram- 


mar for Grammar Schools. 


These books are successful books. 


methods of teaching. 


They are based upon the best 


Among recent adoptions are Cambridge, Holyoke, Everett, Mass., New 
Haven, Conn., Houston, Texas, Bradford, Pa., Columbus, Neb., etc., etc. 


Sample copies sent for 25 cents each. 


Correspondence invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago 












Washington & Southwestern Limited, 
Washington and Chattanoosa Limited, 
The Southern’s Palm Limited, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS 


THE ROUTE OF THE 






New York & Florida Limited, 
U. S. Fast Mail, 
Washington & Atlanta Express, 
















Pullmaz Drawing Room Sleeping, Library and Observation Cars and 
Southern Railway Dining Cars on through trains. 














The Scenic Line to the World’s Fair at St. Louis via Louisville 
through the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 





















READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tiening THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


communicating with advertisers. 


Ss. H. HARDWICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 








NEW YORK OFFICES, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


Washington, D. C. 





. B. TAYLOE, 
Gene-al Passenger -Agent. 
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BAD BREATH 


“For months I had great trouble with my stomach 
and used all kinds of medicines. My tongue has 
been yw ag, Ee green as grass, my breath having 
a bad odor. ‘o weeks ago a friend recommended 
Cascarets and after using them I can willingly an 
cheerfully say that they have entirely cured me. 
therefore let you know that I shall recommen¢ 
them to any one suffering from such troubles.” 
Chas. H. Halpun, 109 Rivington St., New York, N.Y. 


Best For 


The Bowels f 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE you gL ELF 





. 






Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weakei or Gripe, l0c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 5096 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


's 


of 25c. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 











33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
B31 & 33 VESEY ST.,N.Y. 


TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 





DO. ROX 289 


Artistic Furnishings 


For SCHOOL-ROoMS, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Kellogg, 





No. 114 E, Twenty-Tairp 81., New York City fe 





|» tages will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





the best interests of the white South as 
well as bad for the negro, and that it 
forbodes a some time future contest in 
consequence ‘‘ between the labor system 
of the South and the labor system of the 
rest of the nation.’’ 


Richard Gresham became a man whose 
life practically began on a day when he 
was nine and knew that his father had 
fled, a defaulter. His childhood life, his 
passionate love for his mother, the 
molding of his nature under the inflex- 
ible pressure of his inherited New Eng- 
land conscience, are the foundation for 
a narrative of steadily deepening inter- 
est. The story is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 


The July issue of The World To-Day 
contains a forceful article, ‘‘ Are School 
Teachers Underpaid?’’ by Pres. W. R. 
Harper, of the University of Chicago. 
He says: ‘‘It seems to me to be a per- 
fectly clear proposition based on these 
figures and on the facts as they are 
known to exist, that the salaries paid 
teachers in our public schools of the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades are grossly 
insufficient and inadequate.’’ 


The Architectural Record for July is 
sarcastically critical of modern recon- 
structed business house fronts. It says 
that as business sections are continually 
changing we are often confronted with 


an apparition of what was an orderly & 


and well-designed dwelling house now 
supported on stilts in the form of iron 
columns, and these surmounted by a gal- 
vanized cornice, the upper part of the 
building a apparently held up by the 
plate glass show windows. How a city 
may be redeemed in a large measure if 
the right kind of effort is used in these 
reconstruction proceedings, is described 
and illustrated with fullness. 





Reduced Rates to Cincinnati. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Grand 
Lodge, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks. 


For the benefit of those desiring to 
attend the annual meeting of the Grand 
Lodge, Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
sell round-trip tickets to Cincinnati from 
all stations on its lines, July 15, 16, and 
17, at rate of single fare for the round 
trip, plus $1.00. Tickets will be good 
returning, leaving Cincinnati not later 
than July 23, when puenty validated, 
for which no fee will be required. By 
depositing ticket not later than July 23, 
and payment of fee of fifty cents, an ex- 
tension of return limit may be had to 
August 18. For specific information 
consult ticket agents. 





Rest and Health for Mether and Child 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRuP has been used 


E 
D COLIO, 
DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggistsin every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for ‘“ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
—. and take no other kind. Twenty-five centsa 
e. 





o 


It maun be trite 


PUBLICE 


endorses; 
Iris asolidc 






‘Trmay be true what some men Say. 


pwhata men say; 





Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilta 


The dest of all medicines for all humors. 





4 Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream "Rat 

















aoK Removes Tan 
ea2% 1 CF Pimples, Freckles 
aoa a4 Moth- Patches 
3a Pa Rash 
ot I 
£33 
begs 
uaas 








of 56 years; no 
other has, and is 
so h 





sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Fe ag ag 
Ss F r. L. A. Sayre 
S a . said to a lady of 

as om you ladies will use t % 








the haut-ton : 
Ire da uraud’s Cream ’ as the least harmful 
aul the Fon preparetions.© One bottle, wipes 
six mouths, usin every day. 
POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfiveus 
hair without injury to the skin, 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 

3? Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Drogsiste and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. §., Canada, and Europe. Also 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker's, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. te Beware of Base Imi- 
tations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 












Extra Fine Imported 


56-piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 2 Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or % ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
Ib., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
88c. a Ib., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. Cus care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 239 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York 


Blackboard Stencils 


A Classified List of the most attrastive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate. The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw- 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beauti- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 

2. They cost very little and can be used repeatediy, 

3. With their aid the teacher cam illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural Histery 
Literature, Penmanship, 

4. They are of great value in beautifying the sehool 
room, 

To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list ef Stencils and 

















Charts, and the follewing samples: 
One 10c. Map, one 5c. Language 
Stencil, 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0.. Gi E. Sth &., HY. 


_ will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when comnmunicating with advertisers. 
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Teachers’ Agencies 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 


Positions filled, 6,400. 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of 
teachers—registration fee returned to others at once. 

2. Returns fee if unable to place members by Bort. 

3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle 
States, and in the West. Largest salaries paid there. 

4. Has numerous calls to fill positions for next year 
—must have first class teachers for these positions. 

5. Is conducted by experienced educators, 


Address 327231 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Agency. . 
the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive 'cricsso 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. germanont patrons. teachers wanted. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


stant demard for good teachers. 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 8 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St.. New York Joun O. Rookwexu, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors Prineinals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Unien Square, New York. 


Minneapolis 
Geachers’ 








(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 


31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 




















Teachers wanted for good pusitions Registration fee holds good until 


in all parts of the United States ROME we secure a position for you 
ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions FoR TEACHERS. AGENCY ROME, NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS’ 


FISHER "=. ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON 


HE BE ST THREE Pusiic ScHoot VacanciEs, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGer (National Education Bureau), HarrispurG, Pa. 


THE FINEST PROSPECTUS 


ever issued by a Teachers’ Agency will be sent free 
to school officials who are in the market for a com- 
mercial teacher; and to commercial teachers who 
send six cents in stamps and mention the school 
with which they are engaged. Wecannot send it 
to others. It is too expensive. It contains the 
portraits and autographs of more than 100‘of the 
leaders in commercial education, in every part of 
our country all endorsing us heartily. 

















Address all cerrespondence to the Manager 











_ Our candidates do not know of our nomina- - 
tions until officials, after looking over our data. 
ask that we have selected ones apply. 
‘ . A Specialty b Bak : 
The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency Pay rec Cia ao. 
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An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Health Hints, Health influenced by insulation; 
Health influenced by underwear; Health influenced by 
color. or eereiee, who needsit? A series of articles by 

an. 


Prof. E. B. Warman. 

The Care of the Body. A book that al! who 
value health should read and follow its instructions, 

Rules r Games. y Miss Jessie Bancroft, 
Director of Physical Teeining, Department ot Edu- 
cation, Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. Int ed for use 
at recesses and playgrounds. to age 
of pupils, 


EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 

Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library: 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis Misneapolis 

Denver London England 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


OFFERS 


The regular subscription price of Ghe 
School Journal is $2.00 a year. For 
the benefit of NEW Subscribers who 
may wish valuable new educational books, 
we make the following Special Prices, 
good for one month from the date of this 
paper. Any of these books furnished separ- 
ately at net prices given, postpaid. G@he 
School Journal, one year ($2.00), and 


Munson’s Education Through 
Nature ($1.35) - -§$2.75 
with Tinsley’s Artistic and 
Practical BasKetry ($1.10) 2.50 
with Taylor’s Class Manage: 


nte) 
Graded according 





ment (90c.) - - - - 2.40 
with Month by Month books; 

set, paper ($2.25) - - - 3.80 
with Month by Month books; 

set in three vols., cloth ($3.50) 4.80 
with Dutton’s School Manage= 

ment ($1.12)-  - - «+ 2.7§ 
with Du Bois’ Natural Way in 

Moral Training ($1.40) - 3.00 


with Cramer’s TalKs to Students 
onthe Artof Study ($1.10) 2.75 
with King’s Psychelogy o 
Child Development($1.10) 2.75 
with Dopp’s Industries in Ele= 
mentary Education ($1.10) 2.75 


ADDRESS 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 





Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


ee 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 


Intelligently For Over Half a Century 





THE BAKER 6 TAYLOR CO., WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 E. 17th ST., NEW YORK 








